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Researcu has become a commonplace word 
in American culture. International as well as 
internal pressures in recent years have 
emphasized its importance in all fields. The 
launching of the Sputniks has dramatized 
research—and especially basic research—as 
has no other single event. It is important to 
attempt to channel public interest into effec- 
tive support. 

That we are concerned at the national level 
with our research development may be evi- 
dent from a brief study of the recent Bayne- 
Jones report on The Advancement of Medical 
Research and Education? This report indi- 
cated that “it would be conservative to pro- 
| ject a total national medical research ex- 
| penditure of nine hundred million to one 
billion dollars per year by 1970 as compared 
with three hundred and thirty million dollars 
in 1957.” 


Support for Child Welfare Research 


One finds, on looking further into this re- 
port that it is concerned not only with re- 
search in medicine, but also with support of 
additional research in “the social and be- 
havioral sciences directed toward the solu- 
tion of problems of extreme economic, social 
or humane significance.” Research in child 
welfare! will clearly come in for its share of 
support from public and private sources, if 


*Given at CWLA Eastern Regional Conference, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on February 6, 1959. 

1Some of the comments which I may make concern- 
ing research in child welfare may apply equally to 
research in the field of social work. Many developmental 
problems are common to both fields. 

* The Advancement of Medical Research and Education, 
Final Report of the Secretary’s Consultants on Medical 
Research and Education. Office of the Secretary, De- 


partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, June 27, 
| 1958, 
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Child welfare too needs research to help determine the 
directions in which we might move to improve knoul- 
edge and work. 


we are sufficiently resourceful and imagina- 
tive to develop research programs to add to 
our knowledge of child care and develop- 
ment. That financial support is not the only 
necessity for sound research developments 
is emphasized in the following statement by 


Alfred Kahn:? 


“Tt would be easy to believe that investment of funds 
would of itself assure these developments. The simple 
truth is that there have been periods in social work 
history when funds have been available for research but 
have not been expended, and there are numerous 
examples of unprofitable expenditure at points where 


essential focus, competence, and readiness were not 
combined.” 


The development of research in child 
welfare might be presented through a de- 
tailed discussion of specific research issues. 
For example, we might consider the following 
broad categories presented in Martin Wolin’s 
report, Proposed Research Program for the 
Child Welfare League of America: 


Research pertaining to people. This might include de- 
scriptions of populations, family mobility and housing; 
the measurement of needs and problems; or the determi- 
nation of causes of problems (why is the child delin- 
quent, disturbed or truant). 

Studies pertaining to services offered. This would in- 
clude the extent of services, theories and methods of 
services, evaluative research, and administrative re- 
search. 

Studies pertaining to research. This would include the 
development of research methods and sources of data 
and research on the utilization of research findings. 


However, I have elected to forego this type 
of systematic presentation of research areas 
in favor of a discussion of certain general 
problems related to the development of a 


3 “Research Planning,” Proceedings of the Confer- 
ences on Research in the Children’s Field. The Social 
Service Review, September 1956. 

4 Child Welfare League of America, New York City, 
1958. 
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research attitude and philosophy in child 
welfare—what we might consider the de- 
velopment of further maturity in research. 
As with all generalizations, exceptions can be 
taken. Indeed, some may challenge my sug- 
gestion that problems exist. 


Developing a Research Attitude 
The field of child welfare has depended 


upon two sources for advances in knowledge: 
practice and the behavioral sciences. Viewing 
the literature in child welfare, one can ob- 
serve that its contributions come predomi- 
nantly from the field of practice. Further, 
the behavioral science contributions gener- 
ally have come from workers in settings 
removed from child welfare. For example, 
the major contributions concerning separa- 
tion have been made by psychiatrists, psy- 
choanalysts and psychologists, and not by 
research workers in agencies. We need to 
bring the behavioral scientists into the child 
welfare setting in order to increase our un- 
derstanding of child development, and ulti- 
mately of practice. 

There are broader implications of research 
in child welfare which go beyond practice 
and administration. Because of the varied 
nature of circumstances under which children 
are reared, as they come to the attention of 
child welfare agencies these children and 
their families constitute our “natural ex- 
periments.” Many critical questions con- 
cerning child development might be ans- 
wered through observation of the impact of 
varied patterns of child rearing upon the 
child’s ultimate development. Thus in my 
opinion, the child welfare setting offers some 
of the richest opportunities for research in 
the entire field of child development. This 
leads to some of the specific problems facing 
us in child welfare research. 


Problems in Child Welfare Research 


Lack of communication with research 
workers in the behavioral sciences. If we 
are to contribute to the development of basic 
knowledge concerning human development, 
it is important that research workers know 
something of child welfare settings and that 
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they have some opportunities to work within 
them as they identify problems and methods 
of work. This matter is particularly fresh jn 
my mind, since in gathering material for oy; : 
committee,> Mr. Wolins visited fifteen dis. 
tinguished investigators in the behavioral 
sciences to discuss child welfare research. His 
interviews (which he fortunately tape te. 
corded) are revealing. Most of the scientist; 
were surprised at his description of the po. | 
tential research opportunities in child welfare 
agencies. 

Although we might be concerned at the 
investigators’ lack of resourcefulness jp , 
largely omitting child welfare settings from 
their research programs, the responsibility 
is ours. Since their research traditions or. 
dinarily carry them into other settings, it 
becomes important that we provide stimuli 
for these workers to utilize ours. In the proc. , 
ess we would also learn to live more com. 
fortably with research programs in our ‘ 
midst. 


Overenthusiasm to advance our re. 
search programs rapidly. Perhaps ir part 
because we are caught up in an era of re. 
search popularity and because a real appre. / 
ciation of the potential importance of 
research is developing, there is considerable 
self-consciousness about research in child | 
welfare. For example, I have attended many 
conferences on research in child welfare in 
which broad programmatic development: 
and strategy in research are considered. In 
other scientific fields meetings are held to 
present research data, but only on unusual 
occasions to discuss research strategy. 

This haste also tends to create a sense of | 
having to find specific answers to a problem. | 
Because we are so dominated by a practice- 
oriented philosophy, we tend to feel that a | 


5 Over the past year and a half I have been serving a 
chairman of the Committee on Research of the Child | 
Welfare League, a very profitable and stimulating ex- | 
perience. I am very grateful to all the people who served 
on the committee for their contributions to my thinking, | 
and particularly to Martin Wolins who served as D- | 
rector of Research for the League before joining the | 
faculty of the University of California at Berkeley. | 
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research program should give us some an- 
swers to a practice or administrative prob- 
len. I have no objection to attempts to find 
answers; however, we must realize that re- 
search may help us arrive at better judg- 
ments, but will rarely provide specific 
formulations on which we can act. Instead, 
most good research raises more questions 
than it answers. Yet good projects are often 
depreciated because of the “‘all or nothing” 
attitude: “If we can’t get specific answers, 
why do research?” We must have confidence 
that basic studies will ultimately provide 
data on which practice may be more soundly 
based. For example, polio vaccine did not 
emerge only because Dr. Salk was working on 
vaccine; it came about largely because Drs. 
Enders, Weller and Robbins were able to 
srow virus in tissue culture. And their con- 
cern was not vaccine! 


Insufficient perspective in evaluating 
research data. There is a natural tendency 
to rely heavily on research contributions 
from other fields and then to read more into 
the data than is warranted. In part this re- 
sults from confusion about the limitations of 
research data and about justifiable infer- 
ences. 

Some aspects of problems related to the 
matter of separation of infants and children 
from their parents will illustrate this point. 
With the publication of Bowlby’s mono- 
graph, Maternal Care and Mental Health’ a 
more general concern about the problem of 
early separation developed. This concern was 
appropriate and served a very useful pur- 
pose. It caused us to look closely at our child 
welfare practices and to minimize the inci- 
dence and severity of separation for infants 
and young children. As a clinical practice 
this is sound and entirely defensible. How- 
ever, our movement in the direction of main- 
taining continuity in parent-infant relation- 
ships should not blind us to the many critical 
questions concerning separation which re- 
main. For example, what do we really know 
about the impact of separation before the 





®World Health Organization, Palais des Nations, 


| Geneva, 1956. 
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infant develops visual maturity to the point 
of distinguishing parent figures visually— 
some time between three and six months of 
age? Yet many adoption:workers have inter- 
preted the data to mean that great efforts 
must be made to place infants with adoptive 
parents in the first few days of life. 

We are aware of Spitz’s gloomy prognosti- 
cations concerning infants who had under- 
gone severe separation experiences in the 
latter half of the first year of life. Indeed, 
many of our thoughts about severe depriva- 
tion and its irreversibility are based on 
Spitz’s observations. Under the circum- 
stances of his observations, his interpreta- 
tions are probably correct. However, do we 
really have adequate data concerning the 
positive effects of providing an infant with 
intimate and continuing relationships with 
foster or adoptive parents? This has con- 
siderable potential significance for adoption 
practice involving older children. How re- 
versible are these effects if intimate care by 
substitute parents continues over a period of 
years? I would like to emphasize that I have 
no doubt concerning Spitz’s original observa- 
tions, even though psychologists such as 
Pinneau’ have quarreled with some details of 
his presentations. One may take exception to 
his statistics, but clinically his observations 
are valid. 

To illustrate the problems concerning 
prognostication after a period of severe de- 
privation, I would like to describe some of 
our experiences with a child who is now six 
years old. 


We first saw Carol when she was fourteen months old. 
At that time she weighed ten pounds. She had been 
cared for by a mother of borderline mentality who had 
apparently provided intimate physical care until the 
baby was eight months old. Then, because she assumed 
a job and also because she was told that she would spoil 
the baby by picking her up and fondling her, the baby 
received very little physical care and greatly deteri- 
orated. After a three-month period in the hospital, 
during which time she was cared for mainly by one 
nurse, she gained thirteen pounds and appeared to be a 
contented, happy baby. 


7S. R. Pinneau, “The Infantile Disorders of Hospital- 
ism and Anaclitic Depression,” Psychological Bulletin, 
September 1955. 
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potentially the father may be just as effective 
as the mother in “mothering.” 


Need for a Research Culture 

Having presented some of the problems in 
the development of research in child welfare, 
one comes face to face with the question of 
what to do about it. The problem is basically 
oneof developing a research culture, implying 
a capacity to build strongly and deeply for 
longrange development. A research culture de- 
velops not alone from conferences on research 
or from greater availability of funds. It devel- 
ops out of the growth of competent research 
workers with an inherent curiosity, who have 
adequate support to pursue their curiosity, 
in whatever direction they choose. The train- 
ing of these workers 1s the central objective. 

How may we facilitate the educational 
process for research workers in social work? 
Certainly the theoretical and methodologi- 
cal advances in the social sciences since 
World War II should make it possible to 
provide personnel and background for train- 
ing research workers. The schools of social 
work and the agencies affiliated with them 
must become more active in providing oppor- 
tunities for such training. 

More specifically, we may approach the 
development of research workers by looking 
at the developments which have taken place 
in the medical sciences. Not too many dec- 
ades ago, medicine was as empirical as social 
work is today. With the rapid development 
of research in the biological sciences, how- 
ever, a body of knowledge which was thought 
to be basic to medicine emerged in biochem- 
istry, physiology, anatomy, microbiology, 
pharmacology and pathology. These dis- 
ciplines became the “basic sciences” of 
medicine. The first two years of medical edu- 
cation are now concerned with the study of 
these disciplines before going on to the study 
of practice, or clinical medicine. 

These disciplines are taught by scientists 
competent in their fields; in many instances 
they are people with no formal training in 


| clinical medicine. As advances have con- 


tinued, a large body of scientists interested 
in what is now called “clinical investigation,” 
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has grown up. In general, these are physi- 
cians with considerable competence in the 
basic sciences who carry on their research 
activities with patients, in the laboratory, 
or, in most instances, both. 

Perhaps most important in this develop- 
ment in medical education is that students 
are brought into contact with active investi- 
gators early in their careers. Although rela- 
tively few may become research workers, 
they all have an opportunity to cultivate 
taste and judgment about research. They 
are also offered a variety of models with 
which to identify. Until social work students 
are offered similar opportunities, it is un- 
likely that significant numbers will be at- 
tracted to research or be provided with a 
meaningful opportunity to cultivate critical 
faculties in evaluating data. The social 
scientist, because of his background in 
research, is currently in a better position to 
provide such a model for the student than is 
the practitioner. As more social workers 
acquire research skills, perhaps we will see 
the emergence of more “clinical investiga- 
tors” in schools of social work and social agen- 
cies. This would not mean that the social 
scientist would be displaced ultimately— 
if the medical analogy holds—for in medical 
education basic scientists, clinical investiga- 
tors, and practitioners live symbiotically. 


In Conclusion 


I have the deep conviction that in the 
development of research programs we must 
not become so immersed in program plan- 
ning that we lose sight of people. This basic 
importance of people needs no emphasis to 
those interested in child welfare. I hopeI have 
indicated that we might hit our target more 
accurately if we do not aim so intently at it. 

We face a serious responsibility in child 
welfare. In a nation which can ill afford to 
dissipate its resources, we must be thought- 
ful and articulate advocates for all our 
children. By the development of sound 
research programs we can become increas- 
ingly effective advocates while at the same 
time enriching our basic understanding of 
human development. 


[5] 








Through the excellent collaboration of our children’s 
court and the child welfare division of the welfare de- 
partment, this child has been kept in a single foster 
home since this experience. For the past several months 
she has been attending kindergarten, so that we have 
the teacher’s observations as well as our own. For the 
first several years we were concerned that Carol had 
manifested little capacity to relate to her foster mother 
in a specific and deeply meaningful way. She seemed to 
relate readily to almost any adult in the same way as 
she did to the foster parents. Our interpretation con- 
cerning this problem helped the foster parents to deal 
with Carol’s lack of response. Over the past two years, 
however, she has begun to manifest separation anxiety 
at leaving the foster parents, and in many ways is 
relating as a child of her age might be expected to do. 
Her intellectual capacity is only average, but whether 
this represents her basic potentiality or is a reflection of 
her early deprivation, we cannot say. She manifests 
more distractibility in school than we would like to see. 

True, from this observation of one child we 
would not be inclined to be as pessimistic as 
original reports concerning severe depriva- 
tion in infancy would warrant. We need 
many more detailed studies of such children, 
for which child welfare agencies could pro- 
vide material. The problems inherent in this 
kind of longitudinal investigation are ob- 
vious. Certainly one requisite is that the 
investigator must live a long time and have 


considerable capacity to wait for results. 


Animal Studies of Separation 


To further study the impact of separation 
in early life, we have turned some of our at- 
tention to an animal population—the goats 
and sheep at the Cornell Behavior Farm 
Laboratory, which is under the direction of 
Dr. Howard Liddell. Here one can manipu- 
late experiences in a way that is not possible 
in observations of children. We experimen- 
tally separated twenty-four mother goats 
from their kids for one hour following birth,’ 
and then brought mothers and kids together 
and observed their behavior over a period of 
time. We noted that the relationship be- 
tween the mother and kid was definitely 
interfered with, and that these experimental 


8 Hersher, et a/, “Effect of Post Partum Separation of 
Mother and Kid on Maternal Care in the Domestic 
Goat,” Science, November 28, 1958, pp. 1342-1343. 
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mothers were more rejecting and less dis. 
criminating in identifying their offspring 
than were the control mothers. 

However, another very interesting and un. 
expected phenomenon was that the contro] 
mothers were apparently influenced by the 
presence of the experimental group. When 
compared to a group of mothers and kids who 
were not in contact with the experimental 
group, these “control mothers’ were ob. 
served to be considerably more rejecting 
than another group of mothers who had had 
no contact with the experimental group. 


Thus the impact of separation had in some | 


way “rubbed off” on the control group. This 
provides us with some food for thought con. 
cerning how this process took place, and the 
problem is being investigated further. It also 
introduces a note of caution about what con. 
stitutes a control group. We were fortunate 
in this instance that—fortuitously, to be 
sure—a third, uncontaminated group was 
available for observation. 

One might raise questions as to the rele. 
vance of animal studies for child develop. 
ment and welfare. Certainly goat kids are not 
human kids. But from such studies come 
many hypotheses and suggestions for ex- 
ploration in human population. We are now 
exploring the adoption process in the sheep 
and goat herd. Here we can isolate variables 
more readily. I hope we will soon be able to 
report these findings. 

For those who still may have doubts about 
the relevance of animal studies, I would 
recommend Harry Harlow’s paper, “The 
Nature of Love,” in the December 1958 
issue of the American Psychologist. In his 
studies of infant monkeys, Dr. Harlow ob- 
serves the importance of early intimate phys- 
ical contact for the development of the in- 
fant’s tie to its mother. This work has many 
implications for us. Certainly the evidence 
indicates that warm, smooth contact is im- 
portant for the development of the infant 


monkey—and that this need not necessarily | 


come from the mother. Indeed, Dr. Harlow 


derives some comfort from the thought that 
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ORGANIZING FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Harold N. Weiner 


Executive Director 
National Publicity Council 
New York City 


Too many people believe that public rela- 
tions is a frill, an unwarranted expenditure, 
because it is unrelated to agency services. 
They fear an investment in public relations 
will be suspect by their colleagues and by the 
givers in the community. How often does an 
administrator or board member ask, ‘““How 
can we explain an expenditure for public 
relations?” 

Such attitudes are short-sighted, serving 
to inhibit an agency’s growth and its ability 
to contribute to community welfare. Public 
relations is as much a necessity in the social 
agency field as it is elsewhere—perhaps even 
more of a necessity. It is as much related to 
an agency’s service as any important phase 
of administration. It can do more to multiply 
an agency’s resources than most other agency 
functions. And it need not be costly in 
dollars and cents. 

Virtually any phase of an organization’s 
work can benefit from a well-organized, ably- 
conducted public relations effort. Quality in 
staff, board, and program is appropriately 
one of its aims. Increased respect and co- 
operation from social welfare colleagues and 
community groups can also result from wise 
public relations investments. 

Rightly practiced, public relations culti- 
vates new friends, strengthens ties with old 
ones. It opens new doors, points new direc- 
tions, sets things in motion, speeds up the 
pace. It even adds new responsibilities. 


Where to Start 


There is no future in standing still. Anyone 
serious about attaining his agency’s goals 
and contributing to the community good 
must tap every appropriate resource for an 
on-going, ever better bid for understanding 
and support. Such ends demand intelligent 
attention to public relations. 
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Some social agencies consider public relations a lux. 
ury they cannot afford. Others invest in it unwisely, 
Either way both agency and community suffer. 


How does one start? The cooperation of 
board and staff can help the public relations 
program immeasurably. Without their co. 
operation, success is doubtful. An opportu- 
nity for these key groups to discuss the 
general aims and content before the projected 
program is started would help counter no. 
tions that public relations programs build 
castles out of cards, that they are synony- 
mous with hidden persuasion, or that public 
relations profit is measured by the number of 
newspaper mentionsor television appearances, 

Equally important, the understanding by 
board and staff of their own roles in the 
effort—and they should have leading roles— 
will begin to provide the essential unity of 
purpose and action. It’s a team proposition. 
Often the actions of one unthinking individ. 
ual offset the good accomplished by many, 
With every member of the team making a 
contribution, gains will be steady and even. 

In the exploratory session for board and 
staff, it should be stressed that public rela- 
tions aims to secure understanding and sup- 
port for an organization, and that publicity 
alone isn’t up to that job. To secure under- 
standing, an organization has to strive to be 
understandable; it must develop and main- 
tain two-way communications between itself 
and its special publics. One-way communica- 
tion rarely produces the kind of understand- 
ing one needs. To secure support, moreover, 
an organization must strive to be supportable 
by the continuous strengthening of its prac- 
tices and programs. 

In other words, public relations focuses on 
an organization’s communications and its 
program. If this thesis is accepted and pur- 
sued, the public relations effort is well- 
launched. 

With communications and program as Its 
focus, the public relations unit becomes an 
integral part of the agency’s policy-making 
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and planning bodies. It cannot contribute 
very much in a lesser position. Participating 
at the start, public relations helps to formu- 
late policies and programming which are 
both understandable and supportable. 

The concept of giving policy-making sta- 
tus to public relations should not be under- 
estimated. Support for an agency’s work 
does not come simply because someone asks 
for it, at least not in sufficient amounts. Se- 
curing ever-widening circles of support re- 
quires getting in touch with key individuals 
and groups. It calls for ascertaining their 
understanding of the agency’s purposes and 
programs, and their interest in them. It may 
mean clearing up misconceptions, even put 
ting one’s house in better order. Such matters 
affect policy-making. 

Once armed with the conviction that pub- 
lic relations is a top-level function, the ques- 
tion becomes, who should be in charge of the 
efort? The board and the agency adminis- 
trator are ultimately responsible. Where pos- 
sible, competent public relations staff should 
be engaged, but if this is not possible the 
administrator, busy as he is, must give the 
public relations job its due. He may find it 
feasible to delegate some of the operations to 
another staff member, who is already carry- 
ing a sizable load. Either plan has its draw 
backs, but part-time coordination is better 
than none. 


The Public Relations Committee 

The governing board, as the policy mak 
ers, must face up to the public relations 
implications and opportunities which are 
part of their every deliberation. Having a 
board committee closely involved with the 
agency’s public relations provides for con- 
tinuous and strategic attention to public 
relations on the board level. Whether public 
relations staff exists or committee 
composed primarily of board members is 


not, a 


basic to sound organization in public rela- 
tions for all public-supported organizations, 
voluntary or governmental. 

Where there is an executive committee, 
the chairman of the public relations commit- 
tee should be an active, vocal member. In 
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some organizations the public relations chair 
men have been so effective in their “execu 
tive’ slots that they soon tind themselves 
candidates tor higher office-—-often for presi- 
dent. This is something to be glad of rather 
than dismayed by. A president intimately 
concerned with the public relations implica 

tions of an organization’s work should bring 
additional gains to the agency by virtue of 
his place of influence and responsibility. 

Who else should be on the public relations 
committee? How large should it be? What 
are some of its obligations? 

Because of the strategic importance of 
public relations thinking on the board level, 
it should be said again that the public rela 
tions committee ought to be composed mainly 
of board members. It is also important, how- 
ever, that non-board people be invited to 
serve. They can bring a fresh viewpoint to 
the committee’s deliberations, as well as 
enrich the 
work of the group. When recruiting for the 


other knowledge which would 
committee, think of persons who might in 
some way reflect the point of view of large 
publics related to the agency’s work. They 
might include people from education, the 
professions, industrial management and. or- 
ganized labor, ethnic groups. Persons in 
public relations, advertising, and communi- 
cations media are good candidates. 

It would be a stroke of good fortune, 
though not essential, to get a competent 
public relations practitioner as the chairman 
of the group. A good committee manager 
who is interested in public relations would 
fill the slot nicely. Being able to get the most 
out of committee members is extremely 
important. 

The group should probably be composed 
of from five to twelve members. The one- 
man committee cannot do very much; very 
large groups are often dificult to manage. 
However, holding to a given size can be more 
of a hindrance than a help. The committee 
should plan to meet monthly. An active pub- 
lic relations committee usually has more to 
do than there are hands or time. If well- 
oriented and focused, the committee will find 
itself busy between meetings. There will be 
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tion transmitted may be tailored to the inter- 
ests and intelligence of the target groups. 
Scattering shots with mass audiences in mind 
can waste time and money, and the returns 
from such a practice are hard to measure. 

After the various publics are selected, it 
becomes a fairly easy task to determine 
which communications media are likely to 
lead to them. With the concept of specifying 
and individualizing the audience, the media 
of communications needed are likely to in- 
clude face to face meetings, the telephone 
and letters. Careful selection of recipients 
gives added value to the mailing lists for 
newsletters and annual reports, and invita- 
tions to annual meetings. 

The decisions, then, as to which individ- 
uals and publics one attempts to relate to 
and which media of communications one 
employs are based on the make-up and 
priorities of the goals. The goals uncover the 
publics, the publics point to the media. Pro- 
ductivity and economy result from spending 
available time and energy on those projects 
likely to move an organization closer to its 
goals. 


The Public Relations Budget 


What about budget? What does a good 
public relations program cost? This is the 
same as asking, what will it cost my agency 
to secure the understanding and support it 
deserves? Budgeting for public relations is 
easier when planning is careful and detailed. 
Often it is harder to find time than cash to 
discharge public relations functions. 

It is not too difficult to estimate the cost 
of holding special meetings, and of producing 
the annual report,! monthly newsletters, 
board member’s manual, and perhaps a spe- 
cial interpretive leaflet. Other budget items 
for public relations might provide for an 
exhibit, photographic services, purchase or 
rentals of films. Allowing some funds for 
unforeseen public relations opportunities 
should also be considered. The important 


1See Annual Reports, by Beatrice Tolleris. Reprinted 
1958 by National Publicity Council, 257 Fourth Ave., 
NYC. $1.00. 
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thing is to make a commitment to these 
activities, which can affect so significantly 
the planning and programming an agency 
does. 

A word should be said about the need for 
constant evaluation. The need to know 
where we stand in relation to our goals—and 
in relation to the understanding and support 
of specific publics—is a continuous one. 
Constant check-ups tell us whether we are on 
the right track, lead us in new directions, 
justify our expenditures of time and funds. 
Board minutes, for example, show what has 
been discussed with governing bodies, and 
minutes of staff meetings mirror the ground 
covered with that key group. Newsletters 
reveal the scope of information going to 
readers; attendance records at annual and 
other meetings disclose the composition of 
audiences; news clippings, when compared 
with releases sent, show the quantity and 
nature of the information made available to 
the mass public through the press. Question- 
naires to fellow agencies, representatives of 
professional groups and other opinion leaders 
will, in addition, help secure useful informa- 
tion about the attitudes of key individuals 
and groups toward our work. Staff and board 
members’ day-by-day sensitivity to the reac- 
tions of members of our key publics will also 
help keep a running score of where we stand. 


Summary 


In summary, then, organizing for public 
relations involves gearing agency planners 
and administrators to the inevitability of 
change as the result of new relationships, 
new understanding, new support. 

To be effective, the public relations func- 
tion must be concerned with strengthening 
both the program and communications of an 
organization. With these concerns, public 
relations must operate from the top-most 
level of an organization. To insure adequate 
attention to public relations on the policy- 
making level, a public relations committee 
composed primarily of members of the gov- 
erning body is essential. The day-by-day 
coordination of the public relations effort 
must be entrusted to a staff member on the 
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constant need for communication with other 
parts of the organization, with staff, and 
with outside publics. 


The Committee’s Program 

Like a competent public relations staff 
member, the public relations committee 
should begin by asking—not telling. It should 
first look into the whys and why nots of 
agency practices and programming. It should 
be interested in finding out what people know 
about the agency’s purposes and services, 
what they think about the organization. 

Whom do they ask first? There is great 
virtue and common sense in starting within 
the family—with themselves, their fellow 
board members, and staff members. Do these 
key people who help shape and implement 
the agency’s policies and programs clearly 
understand and subscribe to the purposes 
and goals of the organization? Do they 
understand clearly and support adequately 
the practices of the agency? What evidence 
is there that they do? There is little likeli- 
hood that understanding and support will be 
won from other publics if it is not found 
within the agency. 

Literally no end exists to the questions a 
public relations group might ask with profit. 
It is most profitable, however, to begin with 
first things first . . . with questions about 
the organization’s goals. 

What are the goals? Are they written out? Are they 
understandable? Do they mean the same things to all 
board members? To staff members? Can they be sharp- 
ened? Are they as significant as they might be—in line 
with community needs and interests? Are they sup- 
portable? Supportable by whom? Where is the evidence 


that they are? Are they attainable goals? Attainable 
when? 


The answers to these questions require 
some fact finding. Off the cuff judgments not 
only do not help, they often can be damag- 
ing. Factual data are the stuff of which 
decisions should be made. Personal impres- 
sions and unfounded generalities from well- 
intentioned, even highly-placed people must 
be challenged. 

One doesn’t need to throw up his hands 
and say there are no funds for a public opin- 
ion survey. Data about community needs 
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and interests—about whether certain goals 
are attainable or not—are available to 
thoughtful and conscientious public relations 
representatives, both volunteer and _ paid, 
Community-minded people in and out of 
agencies are ready to cooperate when the 
objective is better service to their community, 

Having questioned and possibly restated 
or often even revised agency goals, the next 
step is to plan activities which will help the 
agency attain its goals. This might include 
projects designed to cultivate the interests of 
one or more publics whose understanding 
and support would be particularly beneficial 
to the agency. The planning would involve 
the determination of key information to be 
communicated. Also the committee might 
choose one or more key publics from whom 
the agency would like to collect information 
about their understanding and opinion of the 
agency and its work. 


Choosing Your Audience 


The publics selected as targets should be 
chosen on the basis of their importance to 
the agency and its goals. There should be 
priorities insofar as one’s audiences are con- 
cerned. Starting with one’s “family” and 
moving out to other publics in descending 
order of importance has validity. This pat- 
tern can be pursued on one level, while al- 
lowing for enough flexibility to take advan- 
tage of opportunities for relating construc- 
tively to others. 

Representatives of a group with whom an 
agency has had no contact might one day 
come knocking at its door, expressing an 
interest in its program. This new group 
might propose a project carrying the promise 
of mutual benefit. Or the agency might have 
a project filed away which has been waiting 
for just such an occasion. At times like these, 
it is important to be able to capitalize on 
unexpected opportunities. 

On the other hand, trying to reach the 
general public may confuse more than it 
helps. Group by group, step by step, is the 
only sensible formula for building under- 
standing and support. In this calculated 
fashion, the project planned or the informa- 
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administrative level—one who is, wherever 
possible, a professional public relations prac- 
titioner. 

Public relations planners must find ways 
to reflect public understanding and support 
in everything the agency hopes for and does. 
The goals of an agency make up the frame of 
reference for public relations activity, and 
determine which publics are to be reached. 
The publics, in turn, determine the com- 
munications media to be used. 

To discharge the public relations function 
effectively, investment of time in fact find- 
ing, analysis, and planning is as necessary as 
the investment of funds. Consequently, budg- 
eting for public relations involves an appro- 
priate allocation of time—as well as money— 
to do the job. 

Wise investment in public relations brings 
dividends to social agencies, their clients, and 
communities, and enables agencies to extend 
their usefulness. And as 


grows, so will community esteem and support. 


their usefulness 





The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
& 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is avail- 
able in both public and private child welfare 
agencies. 
Scholarships or training grants usually available 
for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
e 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The School of Social Service Administration - 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


1959 Summer Institutes 


SERIES I: June 22-July 3 


. Casework with Parents 


. Supervision 
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10. Basic Concepts of Casework 


SERIES II: July 27-August 7 


. Direct Casework with Children........... 


. Psychiatry for Social Workers............ 
. Social Work with the Juvenile Delinquent 


. Casework with Older People 


. Differential Planning for Mentally Retarded Children 


. Problems in the Administration of Social Services 


. Diagnostic and Treatment Differentials in Foster Care Practice 
. Casework Treatment of Adolescents....... 


. Casework Services to the Ill and Disabled 
. Casework with Disordered Families....... 


Phyllis Osborn 
Claudeline T. Lewis 
Norman Herstein 


Soe teswiste Kiwis po 5'6 6m eeehat erent wr swale. Roatan tae Sol Lichter 


Charlotte Towle 
.. Mary S. Weaver 


Ev ated ia eater os a GID alte -w Fav oeyD Al iawa aueeaemaeap ate Ruth Chaskel 
. Dynamics of Social Process in Small Groups............-eeceeeeeceel Mary Louise Somers 
. Strengthening Services in Public Welfare—New Emphases and Goals 


Mary Alice Roberts 
Wilda Dailey 


org Bits ta se Tov ex craber stoke wrauummtegetichareiate) 7a Evelyn Fogel 
. Casework with the Mentally Ill Patient and His Relatives During and After 
Hospitalization 
. The ADC Program: Its Potential Values in Maintaining and Strengthening 
Family Life 
. Supervision 
. Casework Treatment of Adults with Character Disorders 


Helvi Boothe 


Jennie Zetland 
Dorothy Aikin 
Helen Sholtis 


isis eiek coasn eanle seeks wut ch ere Dr. C. Knight Aldrich 


Charles Shireman 
Esther Golber 
Howard Kelman 


Schedules of institutes will be arranged so that the student may register for two. 


Further Information and Application Form on Request 
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THE CASEWORKER’S USE OF CONSULTATION 


Clayton E. Nordstrom 
Executive Director 

Methodist Children’s Home Society 
Detroit, Michigan 


A .rHoucu in our agency, many people with 
differing responsibilities make use of consul- 
tation, this paper will be limited to the case- 
worker’s use of the expert in treatment 
planning. 

The casework staff in a multiple-service 
child welfare agency, faced with the respon- 
sibility of helping a variety of infants, chil- 
dren, adolescents and adults with a variety 
of problems, must often turn to an expert in 
another field of knowledge for aid in deter- 
mining how to serve a particular client. In 
our agency, which provides residential group 
care for school-age children and adolescents, 
supervised foster home care, casework serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers, and adoption 
services, the casework staff appreciates deeply 
the expert knowledge in dealing with prob- 
lems ranging from that of a normal, healthy 
infant needing an adoptive home to the 
mentally retarded, the severely aggressive, 
the unrelating, the bizarre acting, or the 
delinquent child or parent who may need 
care and treatment in a state institution. 

For the purpose of this paper, consultation 
is defined as the planned use of the skills and 
knowledge of an expert in fields other than 
social casework e.g., psychology, education, 
religion, medicine, psychiatry in carrying out 
our responsibility to clients. Routine medical 
examinations of clients, collateral contacts, 
and interviews with references are not in- 
cluded here as consultation. In consultation 
the caseworker requests the expert in another 
discipline to use his special skills in diagnos- 
ing a client’s problems (physical, social, emo- 
tional, psychological) and ability to improve 
or benefit from a particular type of treat- 
ment to be used in determining the most 
suitable treatment program for the client. 
Consultation is also used to help the case- 
worker understand his own involvement in a 
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A child-care ageney’s use of consultants, based on 
the philosophy that “We make our treatment de- 
cisions after considering fully opinions of | the 
consultants.” 


case and to further the education of the case- 
work staff as a whole. Consultants may be 
private practitioners, individual members of 
a clinic or agency staff, or of a clinic team. 


Frequency of Consultation 
A review of our caseworkers’ use of con 

sultants over a six month period showed a 
marked variation in disciplines consulted and 
in number of contacts per case. In providing 
care and casework planning for a total of 
eighty-three children in intake study, super 
vised foster home care, and residential group 
care, and tn helping their parents, casework- 
ers consulted other experts 320 times. ‘These 


consultations were divided as follows: 


No. of 


Consultant Times 
Psychiatrist 43 
Pediatrician or other medical expert 76 
Social group worker 47 
Teacher or tutor . 100 
Psychologist 5 
Minister ‘ } 14 
Psychiatric clinic team ee 23 
Medical clinic team 12 


The major concerns were: 


Personality evaluation 66 
Intellectual evaluation 11 
Medical evaluation nun 36 
Academic evaluation 65 
Planning for care of child ; ae, 122 
Planning casework treatment. ... 7 68 


During the same six-month period in our 
adoption and unmarried mothers services, 
caseworkers had 107 consultations with ex- 
perts from other disciplines, divided as 
follows: 


No. of 
Consultant Times 
Psychiatrist ee a 6 
Pediatrician and other medical specialists... . . 34 
‘Teacher ; 2 
Psychologist. . . ; se 6 
Minister Sais 19 
Other specialists bh — ; 15 
Psychiatric clinic team 5 
Medical clinic team. . Se ase cake 20 
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These consultations served twenty-one in- 
fants, three parents of unmarried mothers, 
two foster homes, fourteen adoptive appli- 
cants and nineteen unmarried mothers: 

Major concerns were: 


Personality evaluation «6.6. sc6 seo Goce as 27 
Intellectual evaluation.................... 8 
DABCNCAU EV AIIAUION 6:5 5 ois. dicdie's Gees cain win dante 16 
Academic and vocational evaluation........ 2 
SASPWOFK DIABNING ois. 0081555 a sloued  wkiewia dior 59 


Caseworkers Must Understand Own Roles 


We have assumed that the caseworker, as 
the agency’s representative, has the primary 
responsibility of determining and carrying 
out the services which are to be provided to 
individual clients. This responsibility in- 
cludes study and diagnosis of the client’s 
situation; planning with the client for use of 
services provided by the agency, or referral 
to other resources when the agency cannot 
meet the client’s needs; providing and imple- 
menting the agency services needed by the 
client; and terminating the agency’s services 
when they are no longer needed or being used 
advantageously by the client. 

It is understood that in carrying out his 
responsibility the caseworker will need to 
coordinate his work with that of other mem- 
bers of the staff, and will need to consult with 
other professional people to gain additional 
knowledge and for suggestions about needs of 
his clients and methods of treatment. But his 
responsibilities cannot be delegated to or 
assumed by a consultant who has been asked 
to contribute his findings and impressions. 
Use of the consultant demands that case- 
workers have a clear understanding of their 
own roles. 


Understanding the Consultant’s Role 


It is important too that the consultant’s 
role, as well as the caseworker’s be under- 
stood by both. In his role as a consultant, the 
expert does not provide treatment for the 
client nor make the final decision as to what 
the agency will do to help the client. Neither 
does the consultant supervise the caseworker 
in his role in the agency. If the consultant 
assumes that his job is to plan and direct 
casework services for the child or adult, and 
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the worker permits it, confusion in carrying 
out the agency’s services is likely to result. — 

For example, in our agency a few years ago 
a lack of clarity developed over the respec. 
tive roles of the agency pediatrician and the 
adoption caseworker. Caseworkers had con- 
sulted regularly with the pediatrician about 
the physical, emotional and social develop. 
ment of infants in planning adoptive place. 
ment. Gradually, with the reluctant permis. 
sion of the casework staff, the pediatrician 
had assumed responsibility for determining 
when an infant was ready for adoptive place. 
ment. In doing so he had virtually taken over 
the caseworker’s role of adoptive planning, 
since the caseworker did not feel free to 
proceed with placement when an appropriate 
home was ready for the child. Clarification of 
the caseworker’s responsibility for casework 
planning and the pediatrician’s role for med- 
ical diagnosis resulted in earlier placement of 
infants and more effective use of casework 
skills. 

We have found that all experts do not 
work equally well with caseworkers, or with 
agencies. Some are more helpful when con- 
sulting with individual workers than they are 
with a group of workers. One consultant may 
be too passive, another too aggressive or di- 
rective. Because of their own experiences and 
training, consultants also vary in their abil- 
ity to be helpful in different kinds of situa- 
tions, with varying problems or age groups. 
Since these differences exist, it 1s essential 
that the agency have a clear idea of what it 
wants from a consultant, and that it seek the 
person who can meet its needs and work well 
with the staff and administration. This 1s 
especially important in the selection of con- 
sultants who will be retained on a regular 
basis, whether psychiatrists, psychologists or 
other specialists. 

Periodically we review the help we get 
from our various consultants, in order to 
improve the use of consultation. This 1s 
done in staff meetings with or without the 
consultant present, depending upon the situ- 
ation. From time to time the administrator 
and casework director review our consult- 
ants’ services with them, to clarify agency 
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policies or problems which may have arisen 
in staff-consultant relationships. This process 
of review strengthens the expert’s role, as 
well as the caseworker’s ability to use 
consultation. 

The administrator must also recognize the 
need for a change in consultants if the agency 
is not being served adequately. This should 
be done, however, only after analysis of the 
staff-consultant relationships to determine if 
either staff or consultant, or both, can modify 
their approach to make consultation more 
effective. 


Determining Need for Consultation 


As the time and skills of both caseworker 
and consultant are expensive, we found it 
necessary to establish a policy as to when 
consultation is to be used. We have already 
defined consultation as the “‘planned” use of 
the skills and knowledge of an expert in a 
field other than social casework. This implies 
that the caseworker has arrived at a point in 
working with a client where he feels the need 
for additional knowledge about the client 
and his situation, beyond his own knowledge 
or that of his supervisor. It also implies that 
the caseworker will directly or indirectly 
make use of the information received from 
the consultant in his work with a client or 
clients. 

For example, an agency in a nearby city employs a 
psychologist to test children in care routinely, and to 
make a diagnosis of their intellectual capacity and their 
emotional and social adjustment. The casework staff 
does not, however, use the test results in planning for 
the care and treatment of the children beyond using the 
knowledge that a child may not be mentally retarded as 
acriteria for placement. 

This is a rather obvious waste of agency 
funds and the psychologist’s time, since the 
caseworker does not fully utilize the skills of 
this expert in carrying out his responsibili- 
ties. The diagnostic findings of the psycholo- 
gist, which can be a vital part of the intake 
study, should be used in planning whether 
placement is indicated, type of treatment, 
and other specific approaches to helping the 
child and his parents. 

Caseworkers in our residential group care 
program discuss an average of one case per 
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week with our psychiatric consultant, who ts 
on the staff of Hawthorn Center, a residen- 
tial treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, and who works with our 
agency by private arrangement. The oppor- 
tunity to draw on his special knowledge and 
his skills in the diagnosis and treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children enables the 
caseworker to utilize his own skills more 
effectively. The caseworker presents a case to 
the consultant because he needs a deeper 
understanding of the child and parents for 
casework planning and treatment: he and 
his supervisor may not feel sure of the case- 
work plan as it has evolved; the worker may 
feel that he cannot formulate a clear diag- 
nosis of his client’s condition, or may want 
verification of his diagnosis and casework 
plans. 

The use of the consultant may be illus- 
trated with the following case: 


Keith, a twelve-year-old boy, has been under group 
care for three years. At the time of placement Keith was 
a deeply disturbed child with many behavior problems. 
During the last year the boy’s progress has, apparently, 
been good and his relationships with peers and adults 
have improved although he still seems to be quite com- 
petitive with other children. Keith has expressed some 
concern to his caseworker because he has not gone to 
live ina foster home like other children who cannot live 
with their own parents. 

The worker felt that the boy might benefit from foster 
home care where he could develop relationships with 
others in a more normal family setting, and wondered if 
discussing the possibility of foster home care with 
Keith would give him more incentive to improve. Also, 
the worker feared that prolonged group care might add 
to Keith’s difficulties and that he would lose some of the 
gains he had made. Consultation was requested to get 
help in determining when the boy might be ready for 
foster home care, and what kind of a foster family 
would best meet his needs. 

The caseworker and all other members of our resi- 
dential care staff who worked with Keith participated in 
the consultation. The psychiatrist reviewed the case 
record briefly, interviewed Keith, and then met with the 
staff to discuss their observations about the boy and 
their relationships with him. From the consultant’s 
interview with Keith and from the case record, the 
caseworker, and other staff members, he gained the 
impression that although the boy had shown some gains 
in controlling his impulses, he had been so deprived and 
neglected in early childhood that it was unlikely that he 
would ever be able to form meaningful relationships 
with others, especially parental figures. However, he 
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felt that the boy would continue to respond to pattern- 
ing and socialization in the group care setting, although 
his attachment to people would always be minimal. 
With this deeper understanding of Keith’s personality 
and his potentialities for relating to people, the worker 
modified his casework plan for helping the boy. 


In this case, the expert clinical-medical 
knowledge of the consulting psychiatrist was 
useful to the caseworker in treating his client 
because the psychiatrist could see beneath 
the surface of the boy’s superficial relation- 
ships with others. In using this knowledge to 
change the casework plan, the caseworker 
prevented failure in a foster home setting and 
possible reversion by Keith to some of his 
earlier and more primitive behavior. The 
worker, along with the total group care staff, 
also developed a more positive approach to 
helping Keith hold and continue to make 
gains in socialization. Through this consulta- 
tion Keith was helped, the caseworker and 
agency saved time and effort in working with 
him, and the total staff gained greater under- 
standing of how to be more helpful to other 
children like Keith. 

The decision to use consultation is some- 
times made because the caseworker and his 
supervisor feel so involved in a particular 
case that they find it difficult to be objective. 
This occurs in our residential group care pro- 
gram where the caseworker sees the children 
frequently (four or five times per week), and 
hears or observes something about them 
every day. The constant and more intimate 
nature of casework in a group care setting 
produces many situations and interrelation- 
ships which can interfere with the goals and 
plans for casework treatment formulated by 
the worker in cooperation with the total 
child-care staff. Even with the greatest self- 
awareness, it is difficult for the caseworker in 
an institution not to over-identify with the 
child whose parents are completely rejecting, 
and whose houseparents also are seemingly 
Over-punitive or rejecting because of the 
child’s continued provocative behavior. 
When this occurs, the consulting psychiatrist, 
in his relatively detached position, can help 
the caseworker (and the supervisor) to re- 
focus on the child’s real needs and on the 
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caseworker’s role in working with child, par. 
ents and houseparents. 


Arrangements for Consultation 


When a decision is made to use a consult. 
ant, the worker and supervisor determine 
which specialist or clinic should be used, ang 
the caseworker arranges the time and proces 
with the consultant. When the consultant js 
a person who comes to the agency on a 
regular basis, as our psychiatric consultant 
does, the casework director schedules the 
cases on a priority basis. The schedule js 
usually filled for a two or three month 
period, with the understanding that changes 
will be made if a need arises. 

The caseworker and supervisor also decide 
who will be included in the conference with 
the consultant. Sometimes the caseworker 
may need to limit the conference to himself, 
his supervisor, and the consultant, in order 
to receive more intensive help with diagnosis, 
casework planning and treatment than js 
possible when a conference includes many 
other members of the staff. In residential 
group care, however, where several members 
of the staff are directly involved in care and 
treatment of a child, the supervisor plans for 
all who work with a child to participate in 
psychiatric consultation, whenever the dis- 
cussion is to be concerned with the total 
group approach to helping the child. Since 
the caseworker is but one member of a closely 
knit group of workers who jointly carry the 
responsibility for a child’s treatment, this 
process of sharing is an important factor in 
enhancing a child’s growth. 

In addition to diagnosis and planning of 
treatment, we also use the expert for educa- 
tion of our staff. This takes place whenever 
anyone is involved in consultation, but, by 
plan, we often include in a conference many 
members of the staff who attend as observers 
rather than participants. This enables the 
observers to increase their knowledge of the 
dynamics of individual and group behavior 
and treatment methods, as well as of the 
goals of the agency, its various services, and 
the roles of individual staff members. We 
also use our various consultants for educa- 
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tional purposes through planned discussions 
or conferences on various subjects, such as 
techniques of play therapy, the meaning of 
food, health care, separation trauma, helping 
the child in the group. 
staff education have resulted in greater 
effectiveness of the agency’s total services. 

Flexibility in the use of a consultant’s 
time, whether he be a psychiatrist, physician, 
psychologist, or another expert, as well as 
fexibility in participation by staff, is neces- 
sary to achieve the greatest return in benefits 
for its clients. This allows the consultant’s 
special knowledge to be used for help in 
diagnosis and pl. inning, education of staff, 
and modifications and improvements in the 
agency's services. 


Preparation for Consultation 

We have found that, with respect to every 
type of consultation, the amount of help 
received is directly proportional to the ade- 
quacy of preparation. The worker who can 
summarize briefly, but clearly, the informa- 
tion needed by the consultant, and who 
writes down questions, carefully thought 
through, which he hopes will be answered, 
will usually receive maximum assistance. 
When insufficient thought is given to the use 
of consultation on a particular c case, and 
neither worker nor consultant understands 
why help is being sought, the consultant can- 
not focus the discussion as it should be 
focused. In the preparation for consultation, 
the supervisor can be especially helpful to 
the caseworker in clarifying the questions 
which need answering. We feel that the case- 
worker should take responsibility for direct- 
ing discussion if the conference is limited to 
discussion of his role. When the conference 
includes several staff members, all of whom 
are working as a treatment team with a child 
or family, the casework supervisor may take 
responsibility for directing the discussion. 
This is not a hard and fast rule, for there are 
times when a caseworker having major re- 
sponsibility for the special questions to be 
answered may direct the discussion, even 
though other staff members are participat- 
ing. However, flexibility in any plan for the 
conduct of conferences is important in order 
to provide maximum opportunity to keep the 
focus of discussion where it should be—on 
the needs of the client, and on the role of the 
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Values of Consultation 

The values of using consultants from vari- 
ous fields of knowledge have been well estab- 
lished in our agency. Although we do not 
spend as much money for consultation as we 
feel we should, the actual dollar cost for fees 
is returned many times over by the savings 
in time and effort of casework staff in carry- 
ing out the agency’s function. The use of 
consultants in the education of our staff 
members has proved of special value in 
increasing the skills and knowledge of indi- 
vidual workers. Also, by providing earlier 
diagnosis consultation may change the entire 
course of treatment or handling of a case, 
serving to clarify the agency’s role as well as 
the caseworker’s. Since the caseworker 1s 
enabled to do a better job, our clients receive 
the kind of help which will more nearly meet 
their Consultation therefore, 
assist our agency in making the best possible 
use of its resources for improving the welfare 


needs. does, 


of those members of our community for whom 
we have accepted a share of responsibility. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions in field work in selected agencies or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience or 


previous graduate work 
Academic Year Opens June 24, 1959 
a 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 
to Diploma—To prepare for practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 29, 1959 to July 28, 1960 
a 


For further information write to 


Tre Director Cotitece Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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WORK WITH ADOPTIVE PARENTS 


Anni Weiss Frankl* 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Proressionat workers in the field of adop- 
tion have gained more and more competence 
in helping parents, especially unmarried 
mothers, come to a decision about relin- 
quishing their babies without undue pres- 
sure. They have also developed skill in 
studying and evaluating children who are 
available for adoptive placement, and pro- 
spective adoptive parents. In contrast, the 
crucial problem of assisting adoptive parents 
during the supervisory period still lacks 
understanding and systematically developed 
methods. 

Adoption workers realize that the period 
immediately after placement of a child is 
crucial. It may be the basis for, or the barrier 
to, successful long-range adjustment between 
the adoptive child and the members of the 
family. In this period of important new 
emotional experiences in the family’s social 
life, some of the normally expected early 
difficulties between parents and child may 
need attention, lest they become more 
serious problems. 

It seems unrealistic to expect that social 
workers find “the perfect parents” among 
adoptive applicants. At best they can dif- 
ferentiate between potentially good pros- 
pects and more or less poor risks. As a rule, 
fairly well adjusted young men and women 
show additional growth in marriage and 
parenthood. One might say that parents can 
learn as much from their children as the 
children learn from them. The members of 
the young family develop more and more in 
their new roles through the experience of 
living together and reacting to one another. 
Where this is recognized, the limits in the 
preparatory work of the homefinder become 
clearer. At the same time one becomes aware 


* A clinical psychologist specializing in the study of 
voung children and their parents, the author worked for 
many years as a consultant to child welfare agencies. 
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The importance of helping adoptive parents with 
problems of the child’s early adjustment in school 
and in the community. 


of the caseworker’s responsibility during the 
supervisory period. 


Early Problems in Adjustment 


Adoptive parents are not basically differ. 
ent from parents who raise their natural 
children. Many come to feel so close to the 
children that the fact of adoption becomes 
increasingly unimportant. However parents’ 
emotional experiences with adoptive children 


may be intensified, and certain crises may | 


arise, from the fact that they themselves | 


have not had children or cannot have any 
more. The placement of a child brings about 
changes in the often well-established pattern 
of family life. This causes a period of im. 
balance in which feelings may run high and 
at first over-shadow the more basic issues of 
adjustment. 

If the child has passed early infancy when 
placed in the adoptive home, he brings with 
him some personal life experiences in which 
the new parents did not share and about 
which they may know relatively little. In 
many cases, these earlier experiences have 
been in part undesirable. Some children show 
some of the effects of their upbringing ina 
disturbing way. Adoptive parents may be 
prevented problems 
openly because of their strong need to prove 
their adequacy, not only to their friends and 
to the supervising social worker, but also to 
themselves. They may see the worker as rep- 


from acknowledging 


resenting just one more demand to be com- 
plied with, instead of recognizing her as a 
skilled person standing by at a time when 
the family may well need help. 

It has been established that the adjust- 
ment problems as well as the risk of trouble 
or outright failure are less serious and 
threatening when a young baby is placed for 
adoption. This finding is increasingly taken 
into consideration by child-caring agencies. 
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The vast number of children past babyhood, 
including orphans, who need to be trans- 
planted into new families come from inade- 
quate families and unhappy living experi- 
ences. They may or may not carry unfavor- 
able hereditary factors, but most have lived 
under sub-standard conditions, and have 
been under the influence of emotionally dis- 
turbed adults. Some have been grossly 
abused and neglected, physically as well as 
emotionally. 

The shortcomings in a child’s heredity and 
social background, and the length of time of 
exposure to various forms of neglect, may 
determine the degree of adjustment difficul- 
ties for both the child and his new parents. 
His age at the time of placement may also be 
acrucial factor, since the older the child, the 
greater the risk of a difficulty in his adjusting 
himself. In addition certain developmental 
stages of childhood seem to bring about 
specific problems because of the stereotyped 
way the parents may see the child, and the 
expectations they therefore have. Some of 
these developmental stages seen through the 
parents’ eyes have been treated in an earlier 
paper;' for example, the age at which ego- 
centric tendencies in the child are strong, 
when parents feel that they must teach him 
civilized social behavior; or the early period 
of the child’s discovery of his ability to de- 
termine his own actions, against the parents’ 
efforts to introduce some discipline. 

The treatment of these problems seems 
crucial to the child’s development of inter- 
personal relations within the family. If such 
problems cause consternation in a_ well- 
established family unit, it stands to reason 
that they could be more serious and arouse 
more insecurity and doubt in a newly estab- 
lished adoptive family. We need also to be 
aware of the adoptive child’s problem in 
having to cope with the feeling of strangeness 
after loss of his familiar environment and 
transfer to a new one, and the accompanying 
loss of identity. It seems likely, although it 
is by no means clearly established, that dur- 
“1 Anni Weiss Frankl, ““Mental Hygiene Work in a 
Well-Baby Clinic.”” American Journal of Orthopsychi- 
atry, 1945, Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 103-111. 
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ing some developmental stages a child is 
more easily transplanted than during others; 
more crucial stages and periods of his devel- 
opment may cause misunderstandings and 
tensions within the family. The difficulties 
are intensified when these coincide with the 
parents’ own period of adjustment after 
adoptive placement of the child. They may 
find it difficult to cope with some of his prob- 
lems because of their cultural and educa- 
tional values, and the stake they have in 
being able and adequate in their new role. In 
short, their own psychological needs may 
prevent their understanding the child’s often 
strange and disturbing manifestations of his 
needs. 

The degree of the adoptive couple’s con- 
formity to the beliefs and social rules of the 
larger community will determine the way 
they deal with their feelings about their 
adoptive child’s characteristics, and the 
efforts they may exert in trying to influence 
his behavior. It may also determine the 
amount of help they can accept or even seek 
from a professional worker. (This discussion 
will be limited to children in one particular 
developmental stage at the time of place- 
ment in the adoptive home—the age just 
before school entrance.) In both of the 
following cases, it meant a great deal to the 
adoptive parents to see their children go to 
school like other children of their age, and 
they were active in trying to get them ready. 


Attempts to Rush Child’s Development 


Earl’s father had deserted his family when Earl was 
three years old, and soon afterwards his mother left him 
too. He spent almost two years in a children’s institu- 
tion. When all efforts to help his mother reestablish a 
home failed, the welfare worker was authorized by the 
court to find a permanent home for him. Earl was 
placed in a prospective adoptive home when he was 
almost five years old. 

The psychologist saw him and his new parents in 
June, six months after placement. The new parents, 
lower middle class people, were devoted to him and he 
seemed happy with them. He was given a Binet Test 
and cooperated well. On the whole he enjoyed the test. 
However, he disclosed through responses to test items 
and spontaneous comments that he was troubled by 
insecurity and apprehension in certain areas. When he 
saw the psychologist take out a box with beads and shoe 
strings, he said anxiously, “I can’t tie anything.” He 
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was relieved when he found out that there was nothing 
to tie. Test items with numbers also troubled him. His 
comments revealed that he worried about many of the 
test items that had to do with good and bad conduct and 
that he was considerably more burdened and serious 
than most other children of his age. His test scores 
indicated at least average intelligence, and his eagerness 
to learn and ability to think were reassuring. Thus, he 
seemed ready for a successful start in school, except for 
his concern with his shortcomings and his tendency to 
worry about so many things. 

Mr, and Mrs. Sager, the adoptive parents, reported 
with some anxiety and disapproval that Earl frequently 
woke up sucking his thumb. When it was suggested that 
something might be troubling the boy, the mother 
hastened to stress his happy, active behavior and the 
wonderful understanding between him and his new 
parents. The parents were pleased when told about the 
satisfactory results of the test; but when the psycholo- 
gist observed that Earl had some difficulties with num- 
bers and became tense and anxious, Mrs. Sager became 
upset. She maintained defensively that he could count 
accurately at home. It became clear that she was trying 
very hard to prepare him for kindergarten entrance in 
the fall, and knowing how to count was a major prere- 
quisite in her eyes. She was also teaching him to dress 
himself and tie his shoe laces. 


An adoptive parent’s tendency to want to 
prove to herself and the world that the child 
is as good as any other child and that she is 
a capable mother, creates tension and anxi- 
ety in her as well as in the child. School 
entrance may be threatening to the parents, 
especially to the mother, and a child senses 
this and reacts accordingly. This is true even 
where the child’s happiness and security in 
social contacts, as well as his alertness and 
curiosity, give evidence that on the whole he 
was well placed with his new parents. Within 
the privacy of their family a couple can feel 
happy and secure with each other and with 
their child, but stepping out into the public 
world of the neighborhood and especially the 
school can be a source of tension. 

Part of this difficulty was undoubtedly 
connected with the information, given to the 
parents at the time of placement, about 
Earl’s limited and disturbing experiences and 
his need to progress at his own pace. Adop- 
tive parents find it challenging and satisfying 
to help the child with his personal habits and 
skills, language and social behavior. They 
take pleasure in introducing him to the ways 
of the social group of which he is becoming a 
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member. In doing this and enjoying the 
child’s responsiveness, they show him their 
warm feeling and thus facilitate his emo. 
tional adjustment. If all this works well, 
adoptive parents frequently feel so optimistic 
about the child’s progress, that they tend to 
speed up the learning process. This is seem- 
ingly successful because achievement is so 
pleasurable for both parents and child. How- 
ever, as in the case of Earl, the child fre. 
quently cooperates at some expense to his 
emotional security, and the manifestations of 
his growing uneasiness may not be noticed 
or understood by the parents. 


Child’s Struggle with Troubled Past 


These more or less frantic attempts to 
hurry the child along are one of two charac- 
teristic difficulties frequently encountered in 
adoptive parents of children of this age 
range. The other problem has to do with the 
child’s past and his efforts to cope with his 
memories, longings and fears. Adoptive par- 
ents understand relatively easily that their 
child may need some time to warm up to his 
new family. They may even have similar 
feelings of strangeness toward the child, so 
that some distance in the relationship imme- 
diately after placement is appreciated from 
both sides. But they find it much more 
dificult to acknowledge and accept the fact 
that most of these children have no reason, 
from their experience, to believe in the per- 
manency of family ties. Furthermore, it is 
usually troubling to them that the child has 
to find some peace regarding the past. The 
child feels rather than understands these 
problems which preoccupy and torment him, 
and therefore can hardly communicate them. 
His attempts to cope with his feelings, with- 
out really knowing what makes him unhappy 
and uneasy, may appear in the form of be- 
havior that parents find hard to understand. 

The new parents can only concentrate on 
trying to make him feel wanted, hoping that 
the child will come to love them. During this 
period it is especially painful for them to 
witness the child’s struggle with troubles not 
accessible to them. Much insecurity can de- 
velop from the unanswerable question of how 
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long this period of groping and struggling 
toward new emotional security will last. 

This struggle too may be projected on a 
learning situation, since learning is a major 
preoccupation of children of school age. In 
the following case, I worked directly with the 
adoptive mother, and witnessed step by step 
the parents’ and the child’s efforts of ad- 
justment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Towle, a highly educated young couple, 
had planned for some time to adopt a child when they 
discovered Larry, the five-year-old son of a relative 
whose unsuccessful marriages had caused severe emo- 
tional, and to a lesser degree physical, neglect of the 
child. They began to love him the moment they saw him 
and felt confident that they could make a good home for 
him. When a private agreement had been reached, Mr. 
and Mrs. Towle brought Larry to their home. While 
Larry was pleased with his new situation, Mr. and Mrs. 
Towle realized within the first few days that he was 
troubled and confused in many ways, and that they 
needed professional help to understand and cope with 
his puzzling behavior. Mrs. Towle called the psycholog- 
ical clinic and asked for help “to become better adjusted 
to the child.”” She was seen in weekly interviews and 
told the psychologist of the many indications of progress 
in Larry’s adjustment. She talked freely and happily 
about daily life with him, and the ‘subtle changes in the 
relationship between child and parents as he reached 
out for them and they found themselves loving him 
more and more. Her accounts gave a more detailed step- 
by-step picture of a little boy’s way of working through 
his problems of transplantation than one usually has a 
chance to witness. He was delighted in his new role of a 
loved family member, but at times he was troublea by 
the clash between old and new loyalties, and some of his 
new experiences puzzled him because they reminded him 
of something unpleasant from his former life. Neverthe- 
less, he was continuously reaching out for new experi- 
ences with persons and things, with the energy and 
curiosity of an essentially healthy, alert and sensitive 


child. 


Problems of School and Learning 


In the process of giving help, discussions 
are generally focused on various problems 
which puzzle and trouble parents. Here we 
will consider only the problems connected 
with school and learning. 


Larry came to live with Mr. and Mrs. Towle in 
September. His birthday was three days after the local 
deadline for school admission, and in order to be ad- 
mitted to kindergarten he had to pass an intelligence 
test and earn a mental age of more than five years. The 
school staff member who administered the test found the 
boy anxious and unable to cooperate. The parents 
realized that the attempted psychological test had been 
most upsetting for Larry, and they were troubled about 
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the reason for this. At home the child showed great 
eagerness and initiative in learning situations: He asked 
freely for new words which he needed to express himself 
verbally; he practiced counting various objects with 
persistence and enthusiasm; and he enjoyed putting 
together a geographic puzzle with the father’s help. This 
puzzle, a gift from Mr. Towle, became the focal point of 
a crisis which dev eloped in the learning problem because 


of the parents’ over-emphasis on progress in learning. 


Kor some time the adoptive parents did 
not realize their part in the difficulty, and 
therefore the problem appeared next in 
disguise. 

The Fibbing Problem. Mrs. Towle brought up a new 
difficulty which she called fibbing. She disclosed that 
both parents usually found constructive ways in which 
to teach Larry “the difference between reality and 
phantasy.”” However, the parents did not really under- 
stand the incidents. They saw in them accumulating 
proof of an undesirable tendency in Larry which puzzled 
and disturbed them. When the incidents were discussed 
one by one and Mrs. Towle began to see each in the 
context in which it occurred, she was able to switch her 
focus and gradually understand them as a common, if 
not always appropriate, expression of a young child’s 
feelings. 


The following example, which illustrates 
the fibbing problem, was chosen because it 
also led to the next problem, probably the 
most serious one. 


Both parents were upset when, during the family’s 
happy concentration on a geography puzzle, Larry 
began to show uneasiness when asked to reproduce what 
he had learned. Eventually he resorted to saying that he 
did not know. This was an unmistakable lie which the 
parents could not understand. In her discussion with the 
psychologist the mother reviewed the situations in 
which the puzzle was used. Larry himself would ask 
either parent to work the puzzle with him, which both 
child and parents enjoyed. The parents were proud of 
Larry’s interest and quick grasp, and each parent made 
it a habit to let Larry demonstrate to the other when- 
ever he had learned something new. It was at these 
demonstrations, initiated by the parents, that Larry 
began to pretend that he did not know. 

During the discussion Mrs. Towle disclosed that they 
handled other learning material in this way. She said 
spontaneously that they were sure that they did not 
push Larry; they had searched themselves and dis- 
cussed this point seriously. They felt that they had 
always followed the child’s lead and helped him to learn 
only what he himself initiated. This discussion ended 
with Mrs. Towle’s realization that what she had brought 
up was undoubtedly pertinent, and that the boy’s need 
to pretend ignorance was only a part of a much more 
involved problem. 

The following week Mrs. Towle’s report indicated 
that both parents had begun to realize what they were 
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how severely burdened the boy was. 


In her discussion with the psychologis t she 
could begin to understand that the parents’ 
eager encouragement of Larry’s interest in 
learning had placed him under much more 
obligation than he could stand 

When the ps sychologist —— that many of 
him, the mother anak that “ % all of his new life’ was 
overwhelming and that they had actually pushed him 
all the time. In the following interviews the psychologist 
and mother discussed a young child’s way of learning, 
such as exploring, asking questions, trying to do new 
things, discovering connections—all activities which the 
child initiates. 

The parents’ necessary and helpful role in 
facilitating the child’s activities should be 
stressed in such cases. The parents need to 
understand how their feelings of pride and 
happiness, demonstrated in how much they 
value his activities, can cause the child anxi- 
ety. Their pleasure and approval can become 
an ever-increasing obligation which even- 
tually overwhelms the child. 


Helped to understand this, the Towles’ were able to 
revise their way of looking at many of their problems 


with Larry. They began to see that the child himself 


could show them how far he was in his adjustment and, 
more generally, in his development. They became in- 
creasingly able to postpone certain goals for him until 
Larry himself indicated his readiness. They still wanted 
and needed help in many specific matters, but the end 


of the period of intensive guidance was in sight. 


Both of these examples point to the impor- 
tance adoptive parents place on seeing their 
children enter social groups at the proper age. 
In addition to the attempt to have Larry ad- 
mitted to kindergarten, Mrs. Towle also 
tried to have the boy join neighborhood play 
groups before he was quite ready. In their 
own way, the parents worked toward prepar- 
ing their children for a successful start in 
school. In Earl’s case, the new parents had 


been able to help the child find happiness and 
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school made the adoptive mother apprehen 
sive. She ram we rigorous preparat ry train 
ing on him, closing her eyes to the signs of 
tension, alco iae and insecurity which h 
displayed. While Larry’s parents were able 
to postpone the boy’s formal schooling when 
they recognized his difficulties, they did not 
perceive some of the early indic 
trouble. Therefore, the more subtle pressure 
on him to demonstrate his ever-increasing 
knowledge continued. : 

These children reacted to the parental 
pressure with an over-sensitization to the 
area of learning. They became troubled and 
burdened by it. As a consequence, inter. 
personal relations and free communication 
between parents and child became less satis. 
factory in this area than in the other, 
trouble-free areas of family life. If such a 
condition continues unchecked, the child’s 
defense reactions can increasingly take on 
the form of neurotic symptoms which ulti- 
mately may prevent a successful school career. 

The great importance these parents placed 
on an early and successful start in school js 
by no means an isolated observation; nor is 
it characteristic mainly of adoptive parents. 
In our culture, going to school at the proper 
age like everybody else is a most reassuring 
indication of normality. I find that in my 
work as consultant none of my recommenda- 
tions is as frequently disregarded by parents, 
foster parents and adoptive parents as the 
suggestion to delay school entrance of a child 
who is not quite ready for it. This becomes 
significant in view of the many cases of learn- 
ing difficulties of normally intelligent chil- 
dren that come to the attention of educators 
and child guidance workers. 

Undoubtedly parents who adopt children 
past infancy have greater difficulties in cop- 
ing with these problems. The period of social 


itions of 


agency supervision preceding the granting of 


the final adoption papers is very well suited 
to providing the necessary help in working 
through the difficulties while clarifying them. 
This is necessary especially when the needs 
of the parents are more or less opposed to the 
needs of the child. Offering this help during 
supervision can be an important part of a 
preventive mental hygiene program. 
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WHAT PROTECTIVE SERVICE CAN DO 


Joseph B. kelley 

Child Welfare Services Supervisor II 
Fresno County Department of 

Public Welfare, Calif. 


ProrecrivE service has been defined as 
service given to protect children when there 
is evidence of their being neglected, abused, 
cruelly treated, or in moral danger.’ In 
Fresno County, where there has been a Pro- 
tective Service Unit under the auspices of 
the Welfare Department since 1954, a com- 
munity screening committee accepts refer- 
rals of cases from any individual or agency in 
the county. This committee, the official 
“intake” group for protective services, is 
presently composed of the probation intake 
supervisor, the county child welfare services 
supervisor, and representatives from the 
county schools’ guidance office, the Family 
Service Center, the sheriff’s department and 
the county health department. 

Criteria for acceptance of a case are: 
existence of a problem involving children which we 
deem likely to lead to neglect 
possibility of resources within the family to improve the 
situation or to prevent further deterioration 


availability of resources within the community for help 
ing the family 


Clients of the protective services unit do 
not voluntarily seek assistance, and in the 
majority of cases the juvenile court is in- 
volved on a neglect or potential neglect 
basis. Most referrals have come from the 
schools, public health nurses, the probation 
department and law enforcement officers. 
The present staff of the protective services 
unit consists of three full-time workers, each 
with case loads of about twenty-five. 

The questions with which we concerned 
ourselves in this study were: With what 
kinds of problems does our protective serv- 
ices unit help neglectful parents? And how 


14 Guide ta Protective Services for Children, California 
Department of Social Welfare, February 1958, Fore- 
word. 
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This is a report of one community's effort to identify 
the kinds of problems which respond to protective 


casework, 


successful have we been? Since most referrals 
are made because of children’s anti-social 
behavior or problems resulting in harm to 


or lack 


in working with chents ought to 


children, an examination of success 
of success 
contribute to a possible means of predicting 
situations we can help. This should sharpen 
intake criteria, improve treatment, and help to 


assess the general effectiveness of our program. 


Identifying Problem Areas 


We chose as the method of approach an 
analysis of our entire protective services 
case load as of July 1, 1958. First we listed 
and categorized the problems in all cases 
active as of January 1, 1958. Surprisingly, 
this did not prove difficult. The problems 
were readily identifiable from intake sum 
maries, periodic evaluations, and other re 
ports in the case record. Low case loads may 
have accounted for the with which 
problems were identified and diagnosed. The 
responsibility of keeping the juvenile court 
informed of progress in many of the cases 


ease 


and the protective services screening com- 
mittee in the others may also have been an 
incentive. Information gained from court, 
medical, psychiatric, and psychological ex- 
aminations and official school records, and 
verified acts of the client were the basis of the 
diagnosis. The actual tabulation for pur- 
poses of the survey was made by the super- 
visor after examining the case record and 
conferring with the worker assigned the case. 

It is significant that twenty-six problem 
areas were encountered in all the cases. Situa- 
tions noted in the case record could be as- 
signed to the proper category with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. While the problems 
presented covered a wide range, it may be 
helpful to organize them into three main 
categories; these should not be considered 
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mutually exclusive, since there is a certain 


amount of overlapping. 


Overt Problems 

The first group would be that in which 
problems were overt, where danger of physi- 
cal harm was often immediate or where a 
single, specific act or a repetition of the same 
act was necessary to correct a situation. 
Because of the imminent danger, these were 
the problems of greatest concern to other 
agencies and individuals, professional and 
lay, in the community. These conditions 
included: 
lack of proper physical care of children, need for medical 
care, poor management of finances, inadequate super- 
vision of children or the absence of any supervision, 
problem created by mother’s disappearance, inadequate 
housekeeping, grossly inadequate housing, and alcohol- 
ism. (Alcoholism was included because we have no 
specific treatment program for it and its most significant 
aspect was the effect of a parent’s condition on children 
and others in the community.) 


All these situations created or threatened 
danger of physical harm to children. 

Problems requiring one specific action or 
a repeated action to correct a situation were: 
failure of absent parent to contribute; law violation by 
parents, usually repetition of one previously committed 
(placed in this category because we have no formal 
approach to the problem such as in a probation or 
parole setting); school adjustment and attendance, 
especially attendance (placed in this category because 
difficulties were so often traced to such factors as par- 
ents’ keeping children home to care for younger chil- 
dren, failure of parents to insist that children attend 
school, lack of clothing, inappropriate or filthy clothing, 
no lunch or lack of lunch money, or the lack of special- 
ized facilities at a particular school). 


Problems Requiring Basic Change 


The second group of problems were those 
in which a basic readjustment seemed neces- 
sary for basic improvement—some change in 
personality or feelings in approaching a situ- 
ation, and often a new relationship or feelings 
toward another person or persons. This group 
included problems of employment and re- 
habilitation, including working relationship 
with co-workers (attitudes and personal 
problems were usually more significant than 
job opportunities), problems involved in 
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reuniting of family and in abandonment oj 
unrealistic plan, parent-child relationships, 
husband-wife relationships, general adjust. 
ment of children, and general adjustment of 


Problems 


mother. involving recreational 
activities were included because thev usually 
were related to the family’s approach to its 
environment, manifested in gross deficiency 
or mishandling of recreational activities. Ar. 
rangement of living plan was placed in this 
group because this problem often involved 
a family’s “way of life” and the ability o; 
inability to accept assistance from others and 
to respect necessary limits or standards, 
Assistance from relatives, also included, 
usually involved situations in which feelings 
toward and frequency of contacts with rela 
tives were a potential source both of difficul. 
ties and of aid. 

The problems present in the third main 
category caused difficulties inherently im. 
possible to overcome; or at least it was not 
primarily the protective service workers’ job 
to help the client overcome them. These 
problems were mental deficiency, mental ill- 
ness, blindness and incurable ill health. Only 
one case out of twenty-one in this category 
showed improvement. 


Assessing Improvement in Cases 


The methods and procedures used at the 
beginning to assess the status of problems 
were also used at the close of the survey 
period. As much reliance as possible was 
placed on court, medical, psychiatric, and 
psychological examinations, official school 
records, and verified acts of the client. In 
other words, in a court case where failure to 
obtain medical care for a child was part of 
the original complaint, the court would de- 
termine at a later hearing whether the par- 
ents had acted to provide the necessary care. 
If they had physically abused the child or 
ignored his needs, the court would determine 
whether the parents had taken adequate 
steps to improve the situation. The evalua- 
tion was based on the points of law involved, 
and reports from the social worker, law en- 
forcement officers or a physician, as in- 
dicated. 
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In a case which had not come to the atten 
son of the court, school records would verity 
iow many absences a child had had, and 
which were excused absences. For purposes 
of assessing improvement, the record might 
‘nclude a statement by the school attendance 
oficer about what is considered satisfactory 
school attendance. 

Some problems do not lend themselves to 
the type of description 1 have just made: 
parent-child relationships, for example. With 
problems of this sort the determination of 
improvement or lack of improvement con 
sisted in a judgment by the worker based on 
statements by the parents and children and 
sometimes others, and the worker’s evalua 
tion of whether the parents’ behavior in par 
ticular situations showed greater under 
standing and acceptance of a child and his 
needs (or whether a child made some effort 
to control behavior particularly upsetting to 
parents). Refinements in methods of measur 
ing improvement, while desirable, are not 
absolutely essential in such a study. Deter 
minations can still be made as to improve 


ment or lack of improvement. 


Results of Survey 


Following are the tabulated results of the 
survey on Groups | and 2: 


Group | 


Problems of Overt Behavior 


Not 
Im- Im- 
Problem proved proved 

Inadequate physical care of children 2 3 
Need for medical care 7 | 
Poor management of money 15 12 
Inadequate supervision of children... 10 9 
Failure of absent parent tocontribute 2 0 
Mother’s disappearance | 0 
Alcoholism a 7 
Inadequate housekeeping 7 9 
Inadequate housing 5 Z 
School adjustment and attendance. 8 12 
Law violation by parent: 3 
Totals 65 63 


? Group 3 (mental deficiency, mental illness, blindness 
and incurable health) is not tabulated because only one 
case out of twenty-one showed improvement. 
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It IS interesting that mnprovement Was 


} 
In almost 


achieved one-halt) the problem 
areas identified. (Improvement ts detined as 
some significant improvement rather than 
elimination of problems.) Anvone who has 
worked with) problem-riddled families in 
neglect cases will appreciate the complexity 
of the assistance and the skill needed to help 
them effect and sustain even the simplest 
change. 

Although the number of successes and 
failures for each of the problems varied, the 
potential for improvement for the cases in 
Group | does not appear to vary greatly. 
A possible exception is the problem of obtain 


Vhis 


much more success than the others, perhaps 


ing medical treatment. area showed 
because decisive help was often obtained 
from a source outside the family, such as the 
Red Cross or the public health department. 
In general, these are all areas in which the 
feel 


working. Also, what 1s not being done and 


workers in the unit more sureness in 
what needs to be done is often fairly clear 
and understandable to the client. 

Our assistance to one-half of the cases 
with alcoholism, as indicated by the figures, 
might be questioned, since we have no 
specific treatment program for alcoholics. 


Success which was not due to good fortune 


Group 2 
Problems Requiring Basie Readjustment 
Not 


Im- Im- 


Problem proved proved 


Problems involved in reuniting fam 


ily 17 } 
Re-employment and rehabilitation 13 8 
Arrangement of living plan 6 3 
Holding of unrealistic plans 4 0 
Recreational activities } 0 
Problems involved in relatives’ as 

sistance 4 3 
Relationship with co-workers 3 2 
Parent-child relationship 7 7 
Husband-wife relationship | 6 
Child’s general adjustment 2 8 
Mother’s general adjustment 3 16 

Totals 63 56 


Total of Groups | and 2: Problem improved —128 cases; Problem not improved—119 cases 
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must have been brought about indirectly by 
other factors. It does need further study. 

The degree of success with problems in 
Group 2 was approximately the same as for 
Group 1, but the spread was much greater. 
First of all “reuniting of family” was the 
item which improved most often in the whole 
survey. Part of this success is undoubtedly 
traceable to the unit’s basic approach—to 
prevent family breakdown and_ unneces- 
sary foster home placement. In both these 
goals the protective services unit has the 
backing of the juvenile court. However, it is 
striking that within the last six months 
families were reunited in approximately one- 
fourth the cases covered in the survey. With 
the number of problems present in these 
families, the potential for breakdown would 
seem to be as great as the potential for 
reconciliation. In the majority of instances 
the reconciliation involved the return of 
children to a parent or parents. Our workers 
have found that in spite of many negative 
factors most parents love their children and 
want to care for them. This is a strength 
which can be built upon. 

The table shows that conditions in Group 2 
improved in a number of cases. Most of these 
successes showed some of the same qualities 
as the successes in Group 1; that is, clients 
readily understood the situation and their 
involvement, as in reuniting of family, em- 
ployment and rehabilitation, and arrange- 
ment of a living plan. In other cases sub- 
stantial aid was forthcoming from a source 
other than the client: for example, in prob- 
lems involving recreational activities, pro- 
tective services solicited aid from agencies in 
the community; assistance was asked from 
relatives for clients who had limited poten- 
tial, or whom it was very difficult to assist 
substantially. Arrangement of living plan 
also involved outside assistance sometimes, 
when living arrangements with relatives 
were made for the client, to get help for him 
with the problems of daily living. 


Problems Showing Rare Improvement 


Finally, the last three items in Group 2 
evidenced a large degree of failure, register- 
ing only six instances of improvement and 
thirty instances of lack of improvement. 
These conditions often seemed more nebu- 
lous and “total,” both to workers and clients. 
Limiting factors may have included lack of 
sharpened diagnosis or of skill to help the 
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client come to grips with these problems a: 
well as clients’ inability to make improve. 
ments. Although all the items in Group | 
formed part of a constellation of family 
problems, the conditions in Group 2 seemeg 
to have a more pervading influence on the 
potential for improvement of the total family 
situation. 


Summary and Conclusions 

In general, improvement or lack of im. 
provement was not directly related to 
whether a problem situation was located jn 
Group 1 or Group 2, although problems jn 
Group | seemed more directly prone to pos. 
sible improvement—especially those which 
were overt. In items showing improvement 
in Group 2, lack of overt behavior problem 
seemed to be compensated for by the fact 
that the problem in general seemed reason- 
ably clear-cut and understandable to the 
client. Secondly, and probably more impor- 
tant, the root cause of problems in Group 2— 
over-all poor adjustment, attitudes, or ap. 
proaches to the situation—was not neces- 

sarily removed from those cases which 
showed improvement through assistance 
from resources other than those of the client. 
Reuniting of family, as noted previously, 
may have been an exceptional problem be- 
cause of outstanding motivation on the part 
of the client and clear-cut agency function. 

Group 3 needs no further comment, since 
treating these problems was not generally 
within the function or direct treatment skills 
of the protective services unit. They were in- 
cluded because when present they proved to 
have even more influence on other aspects of 
a case than did some of the problems in 
Group 2. Although this study was concerned 
only with success in helping clients to effect 
improvements in various problem areas, it is 
true that the problems dealt with were com- 
ponent parts of cases involving many other 
elements. Personality and motivational as- 
pects of the clients themselves need evalua- 
tion. Also analysis of the incidence and suc- 
cess of the various problem areas, and their 
improvement in relation to a case as a whole, 
might well modify and refine conclusions 
about work with the various types of 
problems. 

Problem areas in the protective service 
cases studied did not prove difficult to iden- 
tify. The same conditions recurred in many 
of the cases. There appeared to be some suc- 
cess in helping clients to effect improve- 
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ments in almost one-half the problems during 
the six months’ study period; the condition 
most often reflecting improvement was 
reconciliation of parents and children. The 
problems with which protective service was 
most often successful were those where 
what was not being done tor the children and 
what needed to be done tor them was made 
clear and readily understandable to the 
parent. Situations in which assistance was 
forthcoming from sources other than the 
client were also more prone to improvement. 

A number of values in the type of study 
undertaken seem evident. The preliminary 
step of identifying and tabulating the prob- 
lems present seems valuable in itself since 
problems, goals, techniques, and chances of 
improvement in neglect and potential neglect 
cases have been only partially identified. 
Knowing the results which can be expected 
with various types of problems is especially 
important in relation to intake criteria, since 
existing protective service units undoubtedly 
have to establish intake priorities. We need 
further refinement of findings and knowledge 
of the relationship between specific problems 
and personality factors. This would increase 
the chances of evaluating various techniques 
for working with clients in different situa- 
tions, and of determining the circumstances 
in which opportunities for effective service 
are greatest. 
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An Approach to Charitable Giving 


This is the time of the vear when people 
interested in promoting and supporting so 
cial services might look to a statement by 
Sylvia Porter, nationally known economist, 
for guidance in the matter of making chart 
table contributions which, as she states ina 
recent article,* offer tax savings to the giver 
in a manner officially approved by the 


treasury. 


“It works this way. A businessman sells 
his stock in trade for more than it costs 
him, and the difference is his taxable profit. 
If he contributes the merchandise to a 
charity, he can take a charitable deduction 
equal to his normal selling price, not just 
to his cost. And he does not have to pay 
tax on the difference between cost and 
regular selling price for the merchandise he 
contributes to charity. 

“In other words, he is allowed a chari 
table contribution tax deduction for the 
potential profit on his merchandise on top 
of what it actually cost him, without pay 
ing tax on the potential profit!” 


* Syndicated to newspapers throughout the United 
States by the Hall syndicate. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





Northwest Regional Conference 
April 12, 13, 14 
Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Chairman: Mrs. Gordon Selman 
5968 Collingwood Street 
Vancouver 13, B. C., Canada 
Co-Chairman: Mrs. Douglas W. Orr 
3630 Evergreen Point Road, Bellevue, Washington 


Southern Regional Conference 
April 23, 24, 25 
Columbia Hotel, Columbia, S. C. 
Chairman: Mrs. Deborah Southerlin, Chief, Div. of 
Child Welfare 
State Dept. of Public Welfare, Box 1108 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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one conducted by the Community Service 


Society of New York in 1950,} in connection 


: conne : 
with the stu Ay OF the take process The 
work on the initial psychiatric interview 
done at Yale University School of Medicine 
Department of Psychia try, was spectacular 


and remains an inspiration to workers in the 
field. Group therapy sessions are commonly 
recorded for research on aspects of 
processes, and there have recently been ex- 
periments in the use of tapes for refining 
methods of casework supervision.® 


This 


brief study describes another use, 
techniques. In the autumn of 1958, Berkshire 
Farm caseworkers began to record interviews 
with delinquent adolescent boys for purposes 
of staff training in the clinical department. 

There are many methods of teaching case- 
work interviewing techniques, but in actual 
practice the field commonly limits itself to 
two: the analysis of written case material in 
the classroom and direct communication 
from supervisor to worker in the field. The 
latter method is recognized as an important 
contribution by the field of casework to that 
of psychiatry, where one-to-one supervision 
is becoming increasingly common. While we 
have no thought that either of these methods 
will be superseded in the foreseeable future, 
the present trend of examining the concepts 
basic to our profession is a healthy one.* 

[Leonard S. Kogan, ‘The Electrical Recording of 
Socia. Casework Interviews,” Social Casework, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 9, 1950, pp. 373-378. 

2Merton Gill, Richard Newman and Frederick C. 
Redlich, The Initial Interview in Psychiatric Practice, 
International Universities Press, Inc., New York, 1954. 


> 


8 Yonata Feldman, “Some Particular Emphases in 
Supervision,” Social Work Vol. 1, No. 1, 1956, p. 64; 
Reva Fine, “Some Theoretical Considerations Basic to 
Supervisory Technique,” J/4id., p. 71. 

“Cf. Esther W. Fibush and Mary Reeve, “Some Cur- 
rent Contradictions in the Field of Casework,” Social 
Casework, Vol. XL, No. 1, 1959, pp. 17-22. 
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These problems were solved by establish. 
nd staff 
in the project as a matter of choice. We met 


ing the participation of both boys a 


resistance by introducing the machine ina 
regular interview. The result was oftex an 


immediate curiosity about the machine itself 
and a desire to operate it. Pleasure in listen- 


ing back was common. Sometimes boys were 
disappointed if the machine was not used for 
every interview. At the other extreme was a 
boy’s refusal to speak until it was demon- 
strated that the machine was not operating. 
This might be accompanied by such state- 
ments as, “What we talk about here is 
nobody’s business,” an attitude which seemed 
to reflect the nature of the relationship. Some 
boys seemed flattered at being offered a 
“release of confidential information” form to 
sign. They seemed to derive feelings of self- 
worth from being given control, from being 
protected against misrepresentation, and 
from the thought that others were interested 
in their problems or that they were helping 
in some way. Tapes were regularly edited to 
delete identifying information. 

The eager learners among the less experi- 
enced clinical staff members were among the 
first workers to make tapes, as were those 
with well developed fantasies of themselves 
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as pedagogues. One worker had a pet project 
concerning the relation of the purpose of the 
interview to specific techniques, and made 
tapes of the interviews in order to promote 
his hypothesis. A difference of opinion be- 
tween worker and supervisor motivated one 
worker to record an interview to illustrate 
and settle the point. 

At the training session, the worker present- 
ing a tape made a brief statement of the 
boy’s age, his problem, the length of time he 
had been in treatment, but made no refer- 
ence to the purpose of the interview or the 
specific techniques it illustrated unless he 
wanted help with a definite problem. The 
workers made notes while listening, and then 
each made a brief statement about the tape. 
Comments and questions concerned such 
matters as the problem, the interview as a 
whole, the emotions revealed in both parties, 
techniques in specific interchanges, and the 
nature of the relationship. The discussion 
which followed was lively and brilliant, and 
limited only in time. 

It became evident that certain problems in 
treatment were being clearly delineated in 
the tapes, e.g., the handling of sexual mate- 
rial. Exploration of such areas of treatment 
by the staff as a group was initiated. Discus- 
sion was focused on whatever aspect of the 
interview was most helpful at a given time. 
Less experienced workers wanted intensive 
discussion of details in the interview; more 
experienced workers preferred discussion of 
more theoretical considerations of the inter- 
view as a whole, problem areas in treatment, 
dynamic implications, indications of the 
level of anxiety. 

Our present problem is finding time to 
pursue all the leads this new method has 
given us. The fact that we have been having 
luncheon sessions attests to staff interest. 
Since the clinical department at Berkshire 
Farm has a high degree of cohesiveness, the 
anxiety that we had felt at the beginning 
about workers being over-critical of each 
other, or their smothering real questions on 
technical points under a cloak of over- 
compensatory reassurance, has proved to be 
unfounded. In fact an important by-product 
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is increased high morale and strengthened 
integration within the clinical department. 

Obviously we need both qualitative and 
quantitative studies to guide us in the solu- 
tion of such problems as the effect of record- 
ing on the worker-client relationship and on 
the course of treatment. Our preliminary 
investigation suggests that its helpfulness 
will depend on a number of factors. However, 
we feel now that we have overwhelming 
empirical evidence that learning can be 1n- 
creased, morale heightened, and cohesiveness 
of the clinical group strengthened by the use 
of tape-recorded interviews as a_ teaching 
device for staff training. 


Lucite HuLBerr 
Psychiatric Soctal Worker, Berkshire Farm for Boys 


Canaan, New York 


READERS’ FORUM 


More on “Care or Placement” 
To the Editor: 

I must accept a great deal of the respon 
sibility for Mr. Richman’s rather uncom 
promising comments on my article “Care or 
Placement?”* since [I apparently did not 
make clear the context in which I wrote. | 
certainly did not intend in any way to sug 
gest that a clarification of terms was, or 
could possibly be, a substitute for profes 
sional training, lower case loads or a better 
supply of foster parents, any more than I 
want to “weaken” licensing (my interest was 
solely in making it more meaningful) or any 
other device that we have for the protection 
of children. 

Mr. Richman and I work in very different 
worlds. He is largely concerned with practice 
at its most professional level. | am concerned 
most often with small county operations ina 
variety of southern states, or with denomina- 
tional institutions that are developing foster 
family programs. Some of the workers in 
these have a year of professional training. 
Quite a few do not. Lay boards are important 
and active. It is one thing to believe, as I do 


*Cuitp Wecrare, February 1959. 
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just as firmly as Mr. Richman, that what we 
need is more professional training, quite an- 
other to try to help these programs be as 
sound as they can under the circumstances. 
These workers are eager to learn. They read 
Cuitp WELFARE avidly. Some of them pick 
up professional concepts around which they 
build their philosophy, which is why words 
are important. Others with only that wholely 
insufficient year of training, perhaps in a 
different social work setting, have some con- 
cept of the mental health aspects of foster 
care and can do a passable “foster home 
study,” but have little real idea of the 
agency’s responsibility for the process or the 
structure necessary for the program. It is a 
little ironical that the factor you abstract 
editorially from Mr. Richman’s rebuttal of 
my thesis—the agency’s failure to carry ap- 
propriate responsibility —is just what I mean. 


Talking in Terms of “Care” 


It has been my experience that when I 
cease to use the word “placement,” which, 
whatever it may mean to professional social 
workers, does connote to most people a put- 
ting somewhere outside the agency, and 
start to talk in terms of “care,” of being re- 
sponsible for, a good deal that is beneficial 
begins to happen. It may not be a profes- 
sional service. It does at least avoid some of 
the worst excesses of the program in which 
the worker has not seen beyond her “‘place- 
ment” function. It mitigates the temptation 
of the crypto-adoptive home. And it is very 
helpful with boards in making clear why we 
need enough staff to be responsible for our 
children, not simply to “place” them. 

It was, and is, my contention, that pro- 
fessional social work has some responsibility 
to the hundreds of untrained, half-trained, 
and over-burdened workers and the children 
whom they serve, and that a small part of 
this responsibility might be to use words that 
are not misleading. There have been other 
such words, or concepts in our history. 
“Substitute parents” is one. ““Houseparent”’ 
is perhaps another, although this still has 
meaning in many a southern institution. And 
no one, I think, who has studied the role of 
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words in our society — words like “‘socialism” 
for instance—can fail to know that although 
they may be precise means of communication 
at one level, they can become very misleading 
at another. : 

My reference to the institution’s being 
clear as to its caring function while the foster 
care program is not comes from a most un. 
comfortable conviction which, in view of 
Mr. Richman’s implication that I am “un. 
aware of the basic differences in objectives of 
foster home and group placement,” I hardly 
dare confess. Yet I think the issue will have 
to be faced. Nothing could illustrate more 
clearly the different milieus in which he and] 
work. This is, whatever the ideal relationship 
between these kinds of care may be, or even 
the relationship where one has fairly highly 
developed programs, and however much we 
may assert witn perfect rightness that this 
child or that needs foster family care or 
doesn’t need group care at any one time, one 
of our real difficulties is, all too often, a dif. 
ference in the quality of care. 

Where a child is somewhat disturbed —and 
how many today are not?—in too many com. 
munities in too many states the choice is 
between a group living arrangement where 
there is real concern for the child, well- 
trained staff, a differential use of groups in- 
cluding family groupings, concern for the 
family and continuity of experience, and a 
foster home program in which families are 
lost and the child is either left to sink or 
swim without adequate casework help or is 
constantly being replaced. In such cases it is 
a very real struggle to determine whether the 
natural advantages of foster home care for 
any particular child outweigh the differential 
in agency help. Of course there are other 
situations, maybe just as many in fact, where 
exactly the reverse is true. The foster home 
program is adapted to help both child and 
family and the institution is bleak, loveless 
and routinized. But the point is that one can- 
not always decide on the basis of a child’s 
need for a particular kind of care when the 
resource meant to fulfill it is inadequate. And 
all too often where a group-care facility 
seems to be making better use of staff which 
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isnot highly trained professionally, it seems 
‘ome that this is because the institution offers 
clearer and more understandable function. 

This does not mean that I have lost any of 
my faith in what foster family care can do or 
chat I want to build institutions where foster 


. home programs are needed, but it does bring 


me back to my plea for a clearer structure for 
foster care. In classing group care, foster 
family care, day care and homemaker service 
together as “caring functions” I do not mean 
to imply that they are interchangeable, but 
that they have in common an element of 
continuing quasi-parental 
which other programs do not. 

My purpose will be entirely served if Mr. 
Richman, who himself wrote one of the most 
helpful articles of all time understandable at 
this level, or any other of your contributors, 
will suggest what else can be done to help. I 
have no philosophical attachment to my own 
suggestion except for its pragmatic value. 
But I am very much concerned at the con- 
fusion I find so often in students and in 
young workers, as well as in the general 
public, and cannot help but feel that we can 
do something about it before the day when 
everyone is professionally trained. 


responsibility 


ALAN KerrH-Lucas 
Professor, The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Mr. Richman Replies: 
Dear Professor: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of your 
letter to Mrs. Henrietta Gordon. 

I am fully aware of your concern about 
child welfare and professional practice. I 
have no question of your own personal desire 
for good professional standards. My com- 
ments were primarily addressed to the con- 
struction of your paper which gave the im- 
pression that a change in terms would have a 
positive influence on the bad practices illus- 
trated in your examples. I have always been 
very sympathetic with the terrific struggle 
of untrained public welfare personnel. I am 
convinced, however, that progress can be 
made only if we adhere to our principles of 
child welfare and fight for the means which 
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would enable us to achieve our objectives. | 
had a feeling that your suggestion of change 
in terms might be used by some as a drug 
which would lull us into complacency. 

[ would have gone along with your thesis 
that a clearer definition of terms is helpful in 
practice if you had not attributed such 
devastating results to the use of the term 
“placement” instead of “care.” As far as I 
am concerned, you confused the issue further 
by limiting the term “placement” to children 
going into adoptive homes. As I stated in my 
discussion, placement 1s a process which 
enables a child to receive care. 

I have read your contributions in the past 
with a great deal of interest and respect. It is 
your prominent position in the field of child 
welfare that prompted me to be uncom- 
promising in my reaction to your suggestions. 
I am sure that you appreciate that my com- 
ments were made for one purpose only—to 
convey the difficulties involved in achieving 
the standard of service in which both of us 
believe, and my belief that there is easy no 
way out. May [I add that in your letter you 
have clarified some points which were rather 
vague in your article. I shall be very much 
interested in the reactions of others to your 
paper, to see if other readers come to dif- 
ferent conclusions in reading it. 

Leon H. RicHMAN 


Executive Director, Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Protecting the Child’s Identity 
To the Editor: 

The letter and reply in the December issue 
of Cuttp WELFARE, on protecting the iden- 
tity of the child of an unmarried parent when 
the child is placed in a foster home, invited 
letters concerning present practices. Our 
agency has been using the following practices 
for some years and find that they give a 
high degree of protection, with very few 
difficulties for the staff or foster parents. 

Boarding parents of children up to about 
two years of age are given only the first name 
of the child. This makes it possible to place 
an unmarried mother’s child in the most 
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suitable boarding home available without 
reference to whether it is in a locale where 
there is a possibility of contact with the 
child’s mother. This presents a complication 
only when an emergency health matter arises 
and the child’s worker is not available, but 
the indexing on the foster mother’s card 
quickly provides the child’s full name. 

On the agreement form which adoptive 
parents and the agency sign at the time of 
the child’s placement, the child is identified 
by sex and birth date. This practice has been 
in operation only four years. So far no com- 
plications have arisen. We recognize that 
this is just a medium-sized agency (130 
adoption placements per year), and that pos- 
sibly in a larger agency additional identifying 
information might be needed. At the time of 
the completion of the adoption the original 
name appears on the adoption order, but by 
this time most adoptive parents are not inter- 
ested and just fold it up and put it away in 
their safety deposit boxes. We will be inter- 
ested to see what other agencies are doing in 
this matter. 

A. M. Kerru 
Executive Assistant, The Children’s Aid Society of 
London and Middlesex, London, Ontario 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Community Prepares for 
New Adoption Law* 


Ix Juty 1957, Connecticut became the 
second state to require that all nonrelated 
adoptions go through the state welfare com- 
missioner’s office or a private agency licensed 
by the commissioner. In order to allow for 
essential preparation the law did not become 
effective until July 1958. 

To prepare to meet the demands of an 
anticipated additional seventy to one hun- 
dred unmarried mothers and their babies on 
child-placing agencies in the Hartford area, 
the Greater Hartford Community Council 
organized a planning committee with repre- 


* Based on a report by Luna B. Leach, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, Greater Hartford Community 
Council, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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sentation from the medical, legal, ministerja) 
and social work fields, and lay citizens, I; 
task included establishment of good com. 
munication among the professional groups 
mobilization of resources and assessment of 
additional costs of direct services and the 
staffing of such services. Two Adoption Com. 
mittee chairmen, a doctor and the adminis. 
trator of our large general hospital, have pro. 


vided outstanding and devoted leadership, | 


The present chairman is an experienced ang 
able layman. 

An attractive brochure on services to un. 
married mothers was prepared and distri. 
buted in Hartford County to over 4,000 
doctors, lawyers, and clergy through their 
professional organizations. Medical costs 
and resources were explored, and after dis. 
cussion the policies of the child-placing 
agencies and the medical social service de. 
partments of the hospitals were issued in 
written form. Physicians at Hartford Hospi- 
tal have expressed willingness to comply 
with the new law, but emphasized that con. 
tinuing contact and consultation among the 
professions is necessary. A meeting was held 
with the hospital administrators to determine 
what facilities would be available and how 
much responsibility the hospitals would ac. 
cept, especially for the unmarried mother 
who applied first to the hospital and was ac- 
cepted for care. 

At a very effective meeting of the total 
fifty-five-member committee the probate 
court judge, a pediatrician, a social worker 
and a minister spoke on their roles in han- 
dling adoptions under the new law. At about 
the same time the State Medical Association 
at its annual meeting had a similar panel, and 
the medical and bar journals carried articles 
on the new law. The public was told about 
the law through the press and radio. 

One fact which the committee considered 
was that out of an average of approximately 
200 adoptions per year which did not go 
through social agencies, about seventy-five 
were children placed with Jewish couples. 
The board of our Jewish child-placing agency 
thought that to meet this demand of the 
Jewish community, with independent adop- 
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tions outlawed, the agency would need to 
establish a policy of accepting applications 
fom any unmarried mother who wished to 
apply. There is no requirement in the Con- 
necticut law that a child placed for adoption 
must be placed in a home of the faith of the 
natural mother (This is required tor children 
placed by the Weltare Commissioner). The 
Adoption Committee expressed the hope 
that there would not be competition between 
agencies and that this would not take the 
form of “‘plush”’ service. 

A steering committee which has been fol- 
lowing the effect of the law on the adoption 
picture and exploring problems and needs, 
has found that we are off to a good start. The 
fear that agencies would be swamped with 
applications has proved baseless. Agencies 
have been able to meet the demands for serv- 
ice partly because they had put their houses 
in order and had made preparation, partly 
because other professions have cooperated, 
and partly because of policies worked out 
between the State Welfare Department and 
private agencies. One agency reports that 
the most marked increase in demand _ for 
services took place in the six months before 
the effective date of the law. 

The steering committee has been con- 
cerned also with some problems which can 
never be solved by agencies alone, but need 
the understanding and support of the entire 


community. For example, a recent report of 


the State Welfare Department points out 
that while 1088 adoptions were probated in 
Connecticut in the year ending June 30, 
1958, the number of children under care of 
the department was 5,945. Of this number, 
3,496 were in foster homes, 652 in institutions. 

Not all of these children are eligible for 
adoption. Some have continuing contact 
with their own families and many will return 
to their families. However, one of the steering 
committee’s concerns has been: how can we 
accelerate movement from foster homes to 
permanent adoptive homes of children who 
are adoptable or might be made adoptable? 


A recent Child Welfare League report,' 





1 Bernice Boehm, Deterrents ta the Adoption of Chil- 
aren in Foster Care, CWLA, 1958. 
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based on the study of one community in Con 
necticut, emphasizes the urgency of making 
an early decision about adoption of children 
who come into care. This is not easy to ac 


complish and means additional services, 
funds, and modification of public attitudes 
toward older and toward handicapped chil 
dren as well as modification of the statutes so 
that take 


continued 


the Welfare Department may 


guardianship) in) cases” where 


neglect and lack of planning by natural 
parents persists. 

Closely allied is the problem of finding 
permanent, or even foster homes for Negro 
children. Of the 1,088 children adopted in 
1958, 1,037 were white. Only forty-six Negro 
children and five of the other races were 
families make up 
of the ADC load. The 


Homes for Children project in Hartford has 


placed. Yet non-white 


about 36 percent 
been an interesting and encouraging begin- 
ning. This two-year program, financed by the 
Hartford Foundation for Public Giving, and 
jointly sponsored by the State Welfare De- 
partment, Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
and the Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
has now completed its demonstration period. 
It has accomplished much in actual home 
finding and in an educational program and 
now is to be carried on by the Connecticut 
Child Welfare Association on a statewide 
Our the Hartford 
agencies are determined to see that the pro 


basis. Committee and 
gram goes forward in our area. 
Another problem which cannot be dis 

associated from the adoption picture is the 
mounting rate of births out of wedlock. This 
is a national as well as a local problem. In 
the same report mentioned above, the Com- 
missioner of Welfare reveals that 23 percent 
(almost one-fourth) of ADC families have 
children born out of wedlock. This contrasts 
with 8.1 percent of such families in 1948. Ob- 
viously this is a problem with many implica- 
tions and one that reveals such deep-seated 
social disorder that it must be attacked on 
many fronts. But it brings before us, as a 
citizen group concerned with adoptions, the 
the need for strengthening our services to 
unwed mothers. The steering committee has 
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The first 


malyzes the development of the urban- 


The book is in three parts: 


‘ndustrial society and its effects on the 
worker, the family, and on class and status. 
Part Two describes the values underlying 
American social welfare, the scope of the 
programs, and the patterns of their organiza- 
‘ion. Included also in this part are more 
dosely grained analyses of two fields of 
social work—family service and juvenile de- 
linquency. The authors relate these problems 
to the changing society, itself a product of 
the impact of the urban-industrial force, and 
show society’s responses in programs, which 
undergo ceaseless changes 1n their efforts to 
encompass the maladjustments. Part Three 
looks at the social agency as the instrument 
through which welfare services are made 
available, and at the forces at play in and 
around the agency—its bureaucratic struc- 
ture, the division of labor and the concomi- 
tant problem of coordination, and the rela- 
tion of the agency and its services to the 
power elements of the community. The last 
chapter raises a host of questions social 
workers are already aware of 
a profession, its aims, and its future. 

In an Appendix, entitled “Industrialism, 
Society, and Social Change: a Theoretical 
Postscript,” there is the following statement: 

“To characterize a whole society is a large and risky 
task. . . . Our knowledge of [society] is not firm. . . . 
Almost all we have said about it, then, should be taken 
as informed guess, hypothesis, best judgment—given 
the state of social-science evidence as we sce it.” 

This serves as the rationale for attempting 
to present the full scope of cause and effect. 
The core question being put is how and when 
technology is the cause of social change, and 
how and when it is an effect, as society deals 
with the four basic problems posited for its 
survival population, specialization and 
stratification, solidarity or “integration,” 
and perpetuation of the social system. 

For society, and more specifically, for the 
social worker, the burden of the presentation 
is, how fully have we incorporated into our 
image of family life and individual behavior 
the realities of the industrial-urban milieu? 
Are our social structures and welfare pro- 
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the nature of 


grams rooted in the foundations of the new 
shape of things; how much of the old is still 
serving as the rationale for what we do in the 
name of social work? This question has pat 
ticular cogeney tor the tield of child weltare, 
as it focuses on the future of societv——a 
society which is experiencing changing roles 
of family members, spilling out into surbur 
bia and its unique patterns of community 
life, and in which more and more mothers are 
in the labor force. 

A final excerpt trom the book is appro 
priate at this point: 


ae 


. predictions of what family lite will be like ten 
or twenty years from now must rest on predictions of 


what an advanced industrial society will demand from 


its members in the wav of obligations and offer in 


opportunities.” 

There are thirty pages of bibliographical 
references with 426 items. 

The book is widely addressed, including 
especially social work practitioners and stu 
dents. This reviewer has used tt as an invalu 
able tool in teaching. It is an important book, 
with special timeliness, as we leave the mid 
point in this century. The work ts of the 
first magnitude, and should stimulate an on 
going and constructive interest tn its baste 
thesis within the profession. It has pointed 
out a path which we hope will be increas 
ingly defined and used. 

RoLanp ArTriGuEs 
1ssociate, School of Social Work, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 


Where Love Is, by Josephine Balls, with a preface by 
John Bowlby, M.D. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
1958, 224 pages. 12/- (approximately $2.25), 

Here is a book that brings to a focus the 
right of every child—the right to love. The 
author tells about children and foster fami- 
lies she has known personally through years 
of practical experience as a children’s nurse, 
worker in a child guidance clinic, and as 
child welfare officer in England. Miss Balls’ 
thesis is that “the moment we are born we 
begin to form our character patterns as we 
react to the impact of the world around us. 
If our basic needs are met, the world seems 


to be a good place full of friendly people; if 
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In certain cases when in- 
| not consent to adop- 
ar re- 
g law to 
g present statutes up to 
date, and provision | for more assistance by 
the State Department to unmarried mothers 
under the ADC program. 

The Connecticut law has no penalty at- 
tached, and its enforcement has to be based 
on understanding and the ethics of the other 
professions. The only safeguard is that pro- 
bate judges cannot accept adoption applica- 
tions when a child has not been placed in a 
home by a licensed child-placing agency. We 
do not know to what extent unmarried 
mothers will seek to make independent 
placements in adjoining states nor whether 
social work agencies will be able to meet the 
demands and do a job which will win public 
approval. The Adoption Committee is 


dedicated to continue watching and studying, 


diSi1 


and to help wherever possible to improve 
services and to bring about increased under- 
standing among the various professions and 
in the community at large, so that the adop- 
tion agencies may truly serve the children 
who need a permanent home. 


BOOK NOTES 


Industrial Society and Social Welfare: The Im- 
pact of Industrialization on the Supply and Organiza- 
tion of Social Welfare Services in the United States, 
by Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958, 401 pp., 
$5.00 


A long felt need has at last been served. 
The spectacular growth of the public social 
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been the profession’s renewed rapprochement. 
cent 


the welter of voices, 


in rec years, with the social sci 
many critical 
massive phenomena and trends, the voice of 
the professi on was on the side of human need. 
Too often, 


image of 


however, social worker's 
need, con- 
nected with the causative effects of the 
changing society, had seemed to the layman 
to be more like thee >arlier need of the “‘inade- 
quate person.” The wider-based matrix of 
today’s need had been but little spelled 
out. 

On the premise that “American social 
work is part and product of the larger social 
and cultural setting in which it lives,” that 
“it helps to shape the larger society” but 
“reflects more than it determines the shape 
of the whole” and that “it cannot be under. 
stood apart from its social context,” the 
authors present a view of the basic move. 
ment of American society under the impact 
The 
analysis connects technological change to 
social change, and both to the resultant so- 
cial problems and the programs to meet 
them. The panorama that results is truly 
staggering in breadth. A continuous tapestry 
is woven that contains threads and colors 
heretofore missing. 


the 


human insufficiently 


of industrialization and urbanization. 


The economic. order, 
broad social patterns, individual responses, 
the institutions of social welfare, and the 
profession of social work are included 
integral parts. 

This breadth necessitates a host of as- 
sumptions and speculative generalizations, 
freely admitted by the authors. There 1s 
much in this book that will be unacceptable 
to the social worker, and also much that has 
been dimly and uncomfortably felt by the 
profession. Bringing these from underground 
should be constructive even though con- 
troversial. 
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we are denied love and security due us, the 
reverse is true.” She uses the term “‘depriva- 
tion” to describe the child “who in his 
earliest years has had to forego the tender 
care of his own mother and has not had her 
love replaced, as far as is possible by that of 
a permanent mother substitute.” 

Those concerned with helping children of 
unmarried parents will read with interest the 
chapter on “Illegitimacy and Deprivation.” 
Miss Balls reminds us that the worst fate is 
that of the child about whose future nothing 
is decided, the mother adopting a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude or clinging to “some day” 
which never comes. She also reminds us how 
precarious the early life of a child born out of 
wedlock may be, and on what slender threads 
his destiny may hang. Here is a book which 
brings up the recurring question of to what 
extent parental rights should be allowed to 
jeopardize a child’s future. 

This compact book, easily read and under- 
stood, should be of interest to all staff who 
work with children and to board members, 
especially those who are in agencies where 
group care is offered very young children. 
Miss Balls tells the inspiring story of the 
enlightened move in England to care for 
children under five in foster homes rather 
than group care, in the belief that group care 
is not satisfactory for them. In the transition 
from residential nursery to foster homes, 
Miss Balls emphasizes the importance of 
unity of purpose among staff and board, as 





well as the strategy of enlisting the help of 
the press to arouse public interest and con. 
cern. Four years have passed since the clos. 
ing of residential nurseries as described by 
Miss Balls. By 1958 three counties and ten 
county boroughs had closed their nurseries, 
some for economic reasons, but others for the 
same reason that inspired Miss Balls and her 
associates—the conviction that every child 
has the right to love. 

This is a conviction in the USA also. Point 
III of The Children’s Charter declares the 
right to “love and security.” The 1950 Pledge 
to Children reaffirms that “from your ear. 
liest infancy we give you our love.” Recently 
in a court case a judge’s decision included 
some reference to the right of the child to 
love, care, and companionship. And yet, as 
far as this reviewer knows, our children do 
not have the legal right to love; the legal 
right to maintenance, yes, but not the legal 
right to love. Miss Balls’ book, about the 
movement in England to put children under 
five in foster homes rather than group care, 
is worth reading if for no other reason than to 
remind ourselves of the need of every child 
for love, care, and companionship, and to ask 
ourselves if the time has come to make this 
a legal right of every child. This may be 
something the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth should study. 


Lr.-CoLonE. JANE E. WrIEDEN 
The Salvation Army, National Consultant, 
Women’s &8 Children’s Services 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is 


eighth of month preceding month of publication. Ads listing box numbers 
or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


DIRECTOR—for LOS ANGELES 
hospital-affiliated nursery _ school 
for emotionally disturbed children. 
Opportunity to help plan, guide and 
direct new, exciting program in child 





TUCSON, ARIZONA—Supervising 
caseworker, qualified, experienced, 
for small children’s agency providing 
child placement in foster home care, 
group care, adoption service, services 
to unmarried parents. Psychiatric 
consultation. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. 
Executive Director, Arizona Chil- 
dren’s Home Association, P.O. Box 
7277, Tucson, Ariz. 
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SUPERVISOR, Homemaker Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. private 
agency. Supervisor of homemakers 
and intake. Salary $5600-$6600. Re- 
quires MSW, 5 years’ experience, in 
an agency having professional stand- 
ards. Miss Jean M. Hall, Executive 
Director, Homemaker Service, 1822 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


1959 


welfare. Master’s degree in nursery 
school education or related fields, 
experience with emotionally dis. 
turbed children, teaching and re- 
sponsible administrative experience 
of 5 years or equivalent required. 
Salary $6756-$8436 per annum. Posi- 
tion immediately available. Julia 
Ann Singer Day Nursery, c/o Mrs. 
R. Winkler, 6306 W. 5th St., Los 
Angeles 48, ‘Calif. 
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